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AMERICAN DRAMA IN ITS SECOND DECADE 
BARRETT H. CLARK 


The most pessimistic of critics must at last, twelve years after 
the appearance of O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon, admit that our 
American drama has a great deal to its credit. It is little enough to 
say that no earlier period of our theatrical history has yielded so 
many plays of the first rank, or shown anything like the variety 
and average merit of the dramatic output during the period from 
1920 to 1930; certainly none has produced a playwright in any way 
comparable to O’Neill. 

At the risk of annoying once again Mr. St. John Ervine, who 
accuses me of excessive enthusiasm, I will go one step farther and 
say that the American drama written during the past decade was 
on the whole better than that of any other country during the same 
period. However, this is not the theme of my paper. I ask only that 
my statement be accepted for the present as a basis to my argument. 
I am concerned here with the present status of our dramatic writing, 
and its immediate future. It is now, naturally, easier to look back 
at the twenties and judge the plays produced then more or less ac- 
curately than it was during the excitement of those seasons when 
Philip Barry gave us White Wings, Eugene O’Neill Desire Under 
the Elms, or Sidney Howard The Silver Cord. As I see it, a period 
of enthusiastic experiment, of freedom and originality, has appar- 
ently come to a close; at any rate there is a lull, marked by a cer- 
tain retardation in the activities of most of our playwrights. The 
exodus to Hollywood was certainly one of the causes; the financial 
depression another. There is an obvious connection between these, 
and several corollaries may be drawn from them: the increased 
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cost in play production, the growing power of the stage-hands’ and 
allied labor organizations, and the virtual disappearance of the ex- 
perimental theater. Finally, the majority of the best playwrights 
are passing into the fourth decade of their lives, and there are, 
perhaps, not so many youngsters to take their places. 

Where are our playwrights? Most of them are in Hollywood— 
this phrase meaning more or less connected with the industry of 
writing for the movies, on long or short contracts, or trying to do it. 
Some, and their number is diminishing, are interested neither in the 
fat salaries that promise insurance against old age and failure in the 
legitimate theater, nor in the motion picture as a (remotely) possi- 
ble art form; some, like Elmer Rice, have merely stepped into the 
Hollywood circus to do a particular job, and stepped quickly out; 
others, like George Kelly, after resisting the most absurd offers, 
are tentatively taking commands from the magnates and waiting 
to see whether they can contribute anything of value to the films. 
I’m afraid several of these last are spending too much time in mak- 
ing up their minds. But most of the two or three hundred drama- 
tists who are punching time-clocks are doing it not because they 
have been given a chance to work out their own ideas, but because 
they need or want the money, and can’t afford to wait for com- 
mercial success on Broadway. 

Think of the promising young men who started out bravely only 
a few years ago, and are now—where? They may be famous and 
successful in the motion picture world, but where are they in the 
theater? Several years ago a man wrote a play called Kindling, a 
fairly honest and intelligent play. I am told he went into the pic- 
tures. Did he write any more plays? Is he dead, or alive? If he is 
dead, I beg his pardon for asking him to give an account of his 
talent. But there are younger men who showed promise and an 
eagerness to write well, to express energetically some part of our 
modern life, men who were lured west, possibly with ambitions to 
change an industry into an art, probably (most of them) with the 
laudable ambition of keeping a roof over their heads and clothes 
on their bodies. I have no doubt that every one of the “regular” 
playwrights in Hollywood has a perfectly good reason for being 
there, but I can’t help regretting their absence from the theater. 
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There is Bartlett Cormack, author of The Racket, the first crook 
play that ever moved me; John Howard Lawson, whose Proces- 
sional roused hopes of a new sort of jazz drama; Dan Totheroh, 
author of Wild Birds ; S.N. Behrman, Edwin Justus Mayer, Charles 
MacArthur and Ben Hecht, Daniel Rubin, whose Women Go On 
Forever was worth all the films I have ever seen; Samson Raphael- 
son, whose Young Love proved that its author understood the diffi- 
cult art of writing high comedy; Kenyon Nicholson, whose two 
latest plays show a real advance over his first successes. Besides 
these I could make out a list of fifty others. Owen Davis, in his /’d 
Like To Do It Again, writes that a couple of years ago he met on 
one occasion more than fifty, all of whom had made their mark in 
the professional theater, and were at the time receiving in Holly- 
wood regular salaries of from two hundred to four thousand dollars 
a week. 

I don’t mean that all these men are irrevocably lost to the thea- 
ter: several are writing plays, some are leaving Hollywood to take 
another try on Broadway, and some divide their time between east 
and west. Sidney Howard, for example, has written what are said 
to be good movies, and what I know to be good plays, during his 
years of bondage; so have Kenyon Nicholson and Dan Totheroh; 
so have several others—but there isn’t the least doubt that Holly- 
wood has on the whole reduced the quantity and probably the quali- 
ty of our legitimate stage plays. 

It was not the fantastic salaries alone that drove our playwrights 
west: it was the increasing difficulty of having plays produced in 
New York. Probably just as many plays were sold—up to the be- 
ginning of 1930—as before, but the buyers had by that time begun 
to suffer from that strange modern epidemic, producers’ cold feet. 
I know one self-styled impresario who had an office on Broadway 
for four years, with a staff of readers and advisers and a full- 
fledged publicity expert. His announcements were printed fre- 
quently in the daily press, and he changed the titles of his forth- 
coming productions as though he actually had his plays in rehearsal, 
but he has never produced a single play. Other and better-known 
managers, affected either by the epidemic or unable to find a good 
director or a competent cast (east of Hollywood and at liberty), 
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paid advances and renewed contracts from season to season, holding 
scripts until they were either out of date or had become so familiar 
to the insiders that no one else wanted to risk trying them out. 

I happen to know the history of a few manuscripts that ought 
to have been bought and produced a long time ago. Burdette 
Kinne’s B.A. B.A., Black Sheep was written about seven years ago; 
the same writer’s Fatted Calf is now four years old; Roy Chans- 
lor’s and Edward Painter’s Tabloid belongs to 1926; Lynn Riggs’ 
Sump’n Like Wings was written in 1925 and has been sold three 
times; Paul Green’s Tread the Green Grass dates from 1927 and 
has been sold five times; Leonard Ide’s Gray Magic is still older. 
All are exceptional plays, and all were sold to and announced by 
reputable managers, but never produced. I know of at least forty 
other plays, most of them far better than eight out of ten we see 
during any season on Broadway, most of them contracted for, all 
of them from one to eight years old, and none as yet produced on 
the professional stage. I should like to take just twelve of these 
plays, not one of which was finished less than eighteen months ago, 
and several of which are five years old or more, and produce them 
all this season; at a conservative estimate I should have one Pulitzer 
prize winner, one or two financial hits, half a dozen “esteem suc- 
cesses,” and the rest financial flops, and I’d wager that Burns Man- 
tle would ask permission to print parts of at least five of them for 
his Ten Best. Here are the twelve I’d choose: O’Neill’s Lazarus 
Laughed, Lynn Riggs’s Lonesome West, Leonard Ide’s Mrs. Tony 
Trentor, J]. H. Powel’s Brief Candle, Burdette Kinne’s Fatted Calf, 
Knowles Entrikin’s A Graceful Generation, Martin Flavin’s Achil- 
les Had a Heel, Paul Green’s Potter’s Field, Zoe Akins’ Morning 
Glory, Dawn Powell’s The Party, Dan Totheroh’s Distant Drums, 
and Frederick Schlick’s Man. 

[ could fill several pages with logical-sounding excuses from the 
managers for not putting on these plays, and others nearly as good; 
I say logical sounding, but when I think of the trash these same 
managers often do produce, the less inclined I am to see any logic in 
their alibis. Why, for instance, should Dwight Wiman spend a small 
fortune on his Third Little Show, an uninspired revue, when he has 
A Graceful Generation, which requires an investment of about one- 
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eighth the amount he had to put into his revue, and is in every re- 
spect a better and worthier thing? Why should Sidney Ross, a man 
of taste and wealth, hold Potter’s Field for a year and then let it 
drop? Why should the Theater Guild produce the obvious and me- 
chanical Midnight while they had The Party? 

The reasons given by managers for not producing such plays as 
these are far better as excuses for going out of business altogether; 
certainly not for putting on poor plays when good ones can be had. 
I don’t so much object to a slowing up of the whole producing busi- 
ness as the substitution of bad plays for good. 

Nevertheless, it is plain that producing is no longer the cheap and 
relatively easy thing it was a short while ago. Before the stage- 
hands’ unions were able to enforce absurd rules (together with 
many wise ones), and at a time when rents were less than half what 
they are now, you could try out a play with an adequate cast for 
two or three thousand dollars, and on this basis a manager could 
arrange a few matinée performances of some new play he believed 
in, but which for some reason didn’t seem just right; he could even 
risk displeasing or shocking or disappointing his public by giving it 
what it was supposed to dislike. It is well known that the Province- 
town Players seldom spent a thousand dollars on any production, 
and that the last year of their existence in Macdougal Street their 
total annual budget, for six productions, was thirty thousand dol- 
lars. The Emperor Jones cost just one two-hundredth as much as 
Arabesque. 

So in one sense all producers until a short while ago were what 
we now call “shoe-stringers.”” But today you must have cash, and 
a great deal of it, if you intend to stay in the producing game. If 
you are active during a busy season you may have to give up a large 
share of your actual and potential profits even to get a theater to 
play in. Above all, you must have enough money not only to cover 
your preliminary expenses, but a fairly large sum for advertising 
in the papers. Where ten years ago you could see through a pre- 
sentable production for two or three thousand dollars, today ten 
thousand is not enough. Twenty thousand dollars should be al- 
lowed. 

No wonder the Provincetowners were forced, after two financial 
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failures, to leave the field the first season they moved uptown. The 
same thing has happened to all the other experimental groups in 
New York, though once in a while some obscure company is brought 
together, with little or no capital, to try out a single play, only to 
pass again completely out of the picture. This sort of thing costs 
too much, and the “angels” who used to keep such groups out of 
bankruptcy are now generous principally with advice. 

The Provincetowners (under various names and managements), 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, the New Playwrights, and certain 
less well-known groups, were nurseries for the regular uptown man- 
agers, who preferred watching the downtown openings to risking 
their money on such phoney writers as Eugene O’Neill and Paul 
Green until these men had made good. The Provincetown Players 
produced The Emperor Jones and years later the Theater Guild 
took Strange Interlude. The Guild is no longer experimental except 
in a very limited sense. Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theater 
—with the one honorable exception of Alison’s House—seems to 
have little interest in new American plays, and even managers like 
Arthur Hopkins are willing to leave young and original dramatists 
like Virgil Geddes to shift for themselves. The point is that the 
regular producers are ready to buy amy play so long as they think 
it is good—artistically or financially—while the experimenters look 
upon novelty and sincerity and originality as in themselves worth 
encouraging. There is no point in blaming the Guild for not produc- 
ing Geddes’ plays, just as there would have been no point in praising 
James Light for seeing in Geddes’ Earth Between something that 
demanded production by the Provincetowners. That was his busi- 
ness. 

The attitude of the Guild and of Mr. Hopkins—of any reputable 
manager who is not definitely experimental—might be expressed 
somewhat as follows: ‘Some of these youngsters have talent, but 
we shan’t accept manuscripts that are merely promising. If the 
early promise is fulfilled, there’ll be time enough. Meantime, go 
ahead and try out anything you like. Good idea.” 

But where? New York is no longer the place. What about the 
“little theaters”? The colleges, too, of which about five hundred 
now produce plays regularly. But here again—with just enough 
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exceptions to make any generalization not quite true—we have 
more or less similar conditions, only the item of expense is much 
lower than it is in New York. The twenty or twenty-five “little 
theaters” that are going concerns are essentially conservative, imi- 
tating Broadway, timid, reactionary, and under the dictatorship of 
“prominent” citizens whose donations to the treasury give them a 
place on the committee that chooses plays. Ninety-eight per cent of 
all plays on the regular programs of “little theaters” have already 
been produced on Broadway—they are chosen principally for their 
proved entertainment value and reputation. The play-reading com- 
mittee of one such theater refused to consider a certain play be- 
cause the author insisted that the word Jousy be spoken, in accord- 
ance with the text, by one of the characters; another turned down 
a play that had had a long and honorable career in New York be- 
cause in one place a pimp was referred to as a pimp; a third refused 
to produce a new play by a well-known writer of unquestioned in- 
tegrity because it had to do with a man and a woman who were 
shown living in sin, and rather enjoying it. 

Exceptions? Of course. Some years ago I served on the play- 
reading committee of what was then one of the most liberal of our 
“little theaters.” A new manuscript was under consideration, and 
someone reported that Mrs.————- (one of the patronesses ) said we 
would put that play on over her dead body. Frank Vanderlip, who 
liked the play and knew nothing about Mrs. ————, cast his decid- 
ing vote for the play and remarked, “Let’s do it, then!” And there’s 
Gilmor Brown in Pasadena, who tries out plays before small audi- 
ences, but his regular productions are on the whole anything but 
experimental. Yet he has to his credit O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed 
and Martin Flavin’s Spindrift. There is also the Detroit Playhouse 
which for over two years, under the direction of Albert Riebling, 
has put on nothing but American plays never before produced by 
anyone. This small company was the first to produce a long play by 
E. P. Conkle; it is the only group that has done Geddes’ Behind 
the Night and So Late Begins, and Leo Pride’s Seven Who Were 
Chosen; and it was the first to do Lynn Riggs’s A Lantern To 
See By. 

Jasper Deeter has without doubt the most interesting and success- 
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ful repertory theater outside New York. In his Hedgerow Theater, 
at Moylan-Rose Valley, Pennsylvania, he plays several months in 
the year, and so far as I can see, he enjoys almost complete liberty. 
If he has a board at all he sees to it that the members have no social 
or financial power. He’s the boss. His repertory is widely varied, 
but he occasionally introduces some “‘crazy”’ new play, usually the 
sort of thing that is two or three seasons ahead of its time. Three 
years ago Deeter put on Riggs’s Rancor, which is still in the reper- 
tory, and he has since then added the same writer’s A Lantern To 
See By and Roadside. 

By the time these lines are printed the Group Theater will have 
produced Paul Green’s House of Connelly. This is the most care- 
fully organized experimental company, and the most intelligent, 
that has been seen in New York for several years. 

On rare occasions certain of the better-organized “little theaters”’ 
try out a few new plays, but for the most part these are neither 
very original nor in any way daring. Experiment has practically no 
place in “‘little theater” policy. 

As for the colleges, except for semi-private showings of student 
work, these are hardly more venturesome than the “little theaters.” 
Garrett Leverton at Northwestern University, Sawyer Falk at Syra- 
cuse, and E. C. Mabie at Iowa State have tried out new plays by 
Conkle, Riggs, Green, and Burdette Kinne, but there are few others 
who have done even that much. The situation at Yale and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina is different: at both places experimenting, 
such as it is, is carried on exclusively for the benefit of student play- 
wrights. 

The situation outside New York, as I have so briefly sketched it, 
is no worse than it has been for more than a decade, except in one 
respect. So long as there was some experimenting in New York the 
need for it elsewhere was not so great. The non-professional thea- 
ter was kept alive largely through the courage and intelligence of 
such metropolitan idealistic groups as the Provincetown Players. 
What that troupe—or rather those various troupes—bravely pro- 
duced in 1920 was taken over by Broadway and played for years by 
the “advanced little theaters.” I use here the generic term ‘“‘Prov- 
incetown” as a sort of symbol for all such companies. 
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Never has the “little” or college theater led the way. Almost 
never did any theater outside New York make an effort to blaze 
the trail or help a young dramatist in the only way that he can be 
helped, by putting on his plays. With the extremely few exceptions 
already noted, the trying out of new plays, what there is of it, is now 
done by the well-established Broadway firms, either on Broadway 
itself or in some nearby city. Today Strange Interlude and The 
Green Pastures are not experimental. When they were submitted in 
manuscript, they were indeed. The managers who accepted them 
have proved that the experiments were successful. I wonder how 
many “little theaters” would have accepted either one of them? 

What every playwright needs is production. Appreciation, en- 
couragement, even money, are all very well, but a playwright with 
something to say can’t go on without once in a while seeing his plays 
acted. 

I call any man an experimental playwright who has written at 
least one play that is different enough from the ordinary run to 
make it questionable whether it will be effective on the stage, or, if 
effective, will interest more than a small number of theatergoers. 
He may have written conventional plays, may even have won fame 
and fortune, yet he is to be put among the experimenters if by ac- 
cident or choice he has even one manuscript in which he has tried 
to express something newer, subtler, less conventional, something 
that will or may extend the present bounds of theatrical expression 
or production; and something, besides, he either can’t sell to a 
manager, or if he can, is unable to induce that manager to put on. 

In this sense O’Neill himself—for all his popular success—is an 
experimenter; as a matter of fact, one of his most glamorous and 
ambitious plays, Lazarus Laughed, has never been acted profes- 
sionally. So is Maxwell Anderson, who has a verse play (which he 
has been promising for three years to let me read! ) that so far no 
producer has bought. So are Riggs and Green, and a dozen others. 
But since these men do write plays that are sometimes bought, paid 
for, and produced, they are not faced by the same difficulties that 
are now beginning to discourage the other writers whose work is in 
one way or another different and therefore harder to dispose of. 
Several of our best dramatists, whose work we no longer regard as 
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strange, radical, or unusual, were only too glad to begin their ca- 
reers in experimental theaters; their popular success has often 
proved, among other things, that their earlier notions of originality 
were sound. 

The present situation seriously affects the youngest generation of 
would-be experimenters. The most original of the unsuccessful ex- 
perimenters (need I say that the word “unsuccessful” is used here 
only in its material sense?) are Virgil Geddes, E. P. Conkle, and 
Frederick Schlick. But there are others, like Leo B. Pride, whose 
plays are not so obviously original in treatment as they are unusual 
in subject matter—Talbot Jennings, Frank Elser, Dawn Powell, 
Dan Totheroh, John Wexley, Marjorie Chase, Albert Bein, Stark 
Young. Here are men and women some of whom are known to 
Broadway and some to practically no one at all, but each has at 
least one play known to me that should be tried out, but isn’t, be- 
cause so far no one has been found who could afford to risk capital 
and possible financial failure. 

To my plea that any play showing promise, novelty, or a desire to 
express more within the dramatic framework than has been be- 
fore attempted, it is often answered that the young aspirant should 
struggle and contend in the open market with the wise boys who 
can gauge more accurately the taste of the average manager and the 
manager’s public. Perhaps this theory might work out in an ideal 
state, where every product could be economically marketed, but our 
theatrical state, at least, is far from perfect, and it is altogether un- 
reasonable to demand that A bie’s Irish Rose and a play by Virgil 
Geddes be lumped together as goods that must on their own iierits 
find at once their proper consumers. (Incidentally, Abie required 
several weeks’ subsidy before it caught on! ) 

If, suddenly, our source of new material had gone dry; if we 
were faced by a serious dearth of experimental drama, it might be 
argued that it is now too late to do anything—but it hasn’t. The 
impetus given to young writers in the last ten years is still in full 
swing, and even among the men who have arrived, I find evidence of 
an ever increasing desire to express more rather than less of life, 
and of impatience with the slow and haphazard method of most 
Broadway producers. 
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A relatively small subsidy would at this moment be enough to 
established a repertory tryout theater in New York to which at 
least half the established and practically all the young experiment- 
ing playwrights would be glad to submit scripts. One financial suc- 
cess out of eight tryouts would put such a venture on a paying 
business basis. I should like to see such a theater guarantee to 
produce—and produce well—every play submitted to it by such 
men as Philip Barry, Elmer Rice, Sidney Howard, and Paul Green, 
and have these men, together with a few others, pass on all new 
scripts by beginners. Start out on the assumption that such a ven- 
ture will in the long run pay, and pay well. The established men will 
be glad not to have to hawk their wares up and down Broadway— 
as they all must do now—and few if any of them will refuse to help 
the beginners. 

That even the long-established and successful playwrights need 
experimental theaters, managers who look upon the drama as they 
do, and the kind of encouragement that offers production and not 
kind words, is clear when I tell you that Elmer Rice was unable to 
find a producer for his latest and one of his best plays, The Left 
Bank ; that Owen Davis (!) has not yet disposed of what I think 
his most ambitous manuscript, Harbor Light ; that O’Neill’s Laza- 
rus Laughed still awaits production; that Lynn Riggs’s most inter- 
esting dramatic experiment has been going the rounds for over three 
years; that Paul Green has three plays that haven’t yet seen the 
footlights; that at least a dozen other reputable writers have good 
plays that no manager will risk putting on. 

The supply, therefore, is not lacking, and at the same time a new 
generation of writers is knocking at the door—or rather wanting to 
knock, but not knowing before which door to stop. 

Are we to ask such energetic young men as Frederick Schlick and 
Albert Bein and John Wexley to give up writing plays? Shall we 
wait for them to be signed up for Hollywood? You may say what 
you like about the theater being a democratic institution where all 
must compete in an open market; but unless production is made 
easier, unless the “little theaters” and colleges serve the theater as 
a whole, with particular emphasis on the young experimenter, our 
drama will of necessity become little more than what it was during 
the nineteenth century. 











TACTICAL TEACHING 
JOHN B. OPDYCKE 
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The term ‘“‘tactica. aching’ is here used in the sense of sub- 
jective quality teaching—teaching that is focused upon the student 
rather than upon the subject matter, teaching that is strategized in 
terms of Jackie-boy rather than in terms of abstract textudl tweedle- 
dee and tweedledum. The general decides upon his tactics only 
after he has made himself acquainted with the quality of the enemy 
forces. This is probably an unhappy comparison in every respect 
but the one that it so aptly illustrates. Still, all progress is a kind 
of warfare—and egotistic warfare at that. 

The weapon in this paper must needs be the vertical pronoun, for 
the persistent use of which the customary apologies are made here 
and now. By its use, it is hoped, the exposition may be the more 
forcibly concretized. In any slice of pedagogical autobiography 
such as this the “I’s” are bound to have it. 


At the age of twelve or thirteen I was perfectly certain that I 
wanted to be and was qualified to become an artist or a designer or 
an architect. My family was equally certain of it. I loved to draw 
and to paint with water colors. My hands were always busy with 
line and figure and explanatory notes. Color intoxicated me. Line 
sobered me up. The interplay of the two kept me constantly stimu- 
lated in one way or the other. I was inordinately fond of pictures. 
A book or a paper that contained no illustrations did not exist for 
me. Buildings, wallpapers, sunsets, green fields, and running 
brooks—nothing else mattered in my little life. 

Naturally, then, I liked drawing. My fingers itched for the pencil 
and the brush. My nerves were ragged, deprived of the motor 
activity afforded by drawing. Even at my present advanced age I 
cannot make my nerves behave when my hands have nothing to do. 
My teacher in those early days knew no more about drawing than 
she knew about other subjects, namely, the minimum. But I 
remember resenting her subordinating the drawing lesson to the 
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low level of “busy work.” She apparently edged it into our program 
whenever she was tired or wanted a little time to herself. The height 
of her teaching technique in this subject was achieved when she 
placed a figure in full view of her little one-room school and told 
us to draw the thing as we saw it (Kipling speaking—not she by 
any means! ). 

I lost myself in an assignment like this, especially on one occa- 
sion when she used a real birdhouse for our inspiration and told us 
to reproduce it and write an explanation of the layout. This I could 
do! This was nuts for me! Did I wield my pencil? Did I wrinkle 
my brow with superiority? Did I selfishly cover my work that 
others might not plagiarize any detail of my piéce de résistance! Ii 
there had ever been the slightest doubt before, there could be none 
now: Architecture was for me—I for architecture! 

A few days after this momentous exercise the teacher formidably 
announced that she would return our houses to us. She called us 
up in turn—an excited and exciting procession. But, alas, when 
she came to my masterpiece she said: “Come get the house that 
Jack built,” adding, as she held my drawing up so that all could see, 
“You can observe that Jackie’s house was built on a windy day.” 
She said it smartly, as if for the gallery. She ‘“‘got” the whole house. 
There was general laughter. The experience almost killed me. I 
scooted back to my seat, raised the old-fashioned desk-lid, and 
had a good cry behind it. My career was ruined! 

I tearfully told my mother about the episode when I reached 
home that afternoon. She was all for seeing the drawing which by 
this time I had crushed into a thousand creases. To my astonish- 
ment she said that she thought it a very good-looking house, indeed, 
with a perfect layout clearly explained. “It is quite proper and 
complete,” she said, “with four windows upstairs, two windows and 
two doors below, a chimney at either end, and everything in place.” 
“But, Mother,” I muttered broken-heartedly, “you’re not the 
teacher. The teacher knows.” Such was my innocent faith in teach- 
ers—then. “Nevertheless,” she persisted, “it appears to me to be 
altogether cozy and comfortable, and I’m sure I could live in it and 
be very happy.” 

I thought, of course, that she was just trying to comfort me, as 
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she was doing to a degree. But I think now that it was a good 
drawing that I had made, and a good explanation too, and that my 
mother was a much better teacher than the teacher herself. But I 
could never draw with enthusiasm again. I had been completely 
“let down” by a so-called teacher who had neither conception of 
nor care for the sensitiveness of a child, who gave no thought to 
the quality of the child she taught, but considered only the thing 
that he had set down on paper. 

Perhaps I was too young then to have any exact idea as to what 
I was fit to become in this misfit world. Perhaps all children of 
twelve or thirteen are too young to evince specific traits that are 
trustworthy finger-pointers toward life-undertakings. But they are 
not too young to have their inclinations studied, to have their likes 
and dislikes at least noted, and, above all, to have their sensitive- 
ness respected. I still love color and cathedrals, sunsets and sky- 
scrapers. It is just possible that the present generation lost a Wren 
or a Rembrandt as result of this teacher’s crude methodology! I’m 
not contending that such is the case. You may not contend that 
it isn’t. I’m merely here recording the fact that this teacher was 
blind and deaf to my qualities, whatever they may have been, that 
she devised no tactics for discovering and developing them, that she 
thought (if she thought) not at all in terms of me but in terms, 
rather, of remote objectivity. 

My worst marks in high school were in English, both oral and 
written. In Latin, algebra, geometry, and other precise studies I 
did well. And of course in drawing—mechanical drawing particu- 
larly. It was the exactness of these subjects that suited me, that 
enabled me to succeed in them. I loved adjusting adjective to noun 
in Latin, fitting line to line in geometry and drawing, working for 
an answer that “had to be” in algebra. But in English everything 
was so fluid, not to say haphazard! Anything could be anyhow— 
right or wrong! There seemed to me to be no definiteness at all 
about grammar. I was lost in it. 

One day my teacher of English (who happened also to be my 
official teacher or proctor) gave me “‘a good talking-to.” Much of 
what he said was at the time quite beyond me, but I gathered the 
burden of it. Something like this it was: “Young man, your English 
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is a disgrace! There’s no reason at all why it should be, for English 
is just as precise and exact as you care to make it, and you must 
care to make it perfect. You are yourself a precisionist—a dyed-in- 
the-wool precisionist—a picayunish, old-maid precisionist! Now, 
I want you to get to work and put this characteristic into your 
grammar and composition. Look at your desk—it is always in 
apple-pie order. Your papers are always neat and beautifully ar- 
ranged. Your hair is always combed, your nails clean, your clothes 
tidy, and you’re a martinet when it comes to the observance of 
rules in playing games of any kind. Psychologically you’re a fuss- 
budget! Now brace up in English strictly on the fuss-budget 
basis!” 

Next day he detained me after school and put into my hands what 
was then a new grammar by Reed and Kellogg. He gave me my 
first lesson in diagraming—that taboo of present-day English 
teaching—and he elaborated the whole scheme on the basis of steel- 
construction work (the Flatiron Building was at that time one of 
the wonders of the world). For several afternoons he guided me 
in the intricacies of the diagram, that is, in the intricacies of steel 
construction. He understood that the devising of those diagram- 
matic lines—every one of which meant something in relation to the 
expression of thought—held great motor and expository interest 
for me. I was soon absorbed with their niceties. It wasn’t long 
before it was well-nigh impossible for me to find sentences long 
and involved enough to “draw up.” Ruskin’s endless periods were 
abc for me! I diagramed them in advance—independent clauses 
in black, adjective clauses in red, adverbial clauses in blue, noun 
clauses in green—and then fitted the words snugly into their prope 
stories and beams and shafts. The house that Jack built? Perhaps. 
But it was as clear and definite and perfect as a grammatical house 
could possibly be. 

Grammar was thus solved for me. I had no more difficulty with 
English. My marks improved immediately. I “went up head.” 
Mind you, I’m not recommending Reed and Kellogg. I’m not say- 
ing that their system of diagraming is the be-all and the end-all 
of grammatical instruction. This is by no means the point under 
pressure. The salient in all this is that here was a teacher of English 
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who studied me—my qualities, my inclinations, my aptitudes—and 
who strategized instruction accordingly. If I had been a careless, 
happy-go-lucky adolescent, instead of the precisionist that he cor- 
rectly analyzed me to be, he would have used different tactics, to be 
sure, and equally good ones, for he was a leader of children. He 
simply saw to it that his methodology in teaching English to me 
was adapted to a particular fixed quality in my makeup. He made 
it a point, first, to discover that quality; and, second, to adjust his 
teaching to it no matter how far he might have to go out of his way 
to do so, no matter how great a compromise he might have to make 
with his pedagogical conscience. He didn’t believe in diagraming 
sentences any more, probably, than you do. But he was able to 
subordinate his convictions to my qualities. 

He was a teacher-analyst. As I think back upon him now he did 
this sort of thing with every one of us in his class. It was not at all 
an unusual procedure for him to have two of us studying some bees 
in a bottle, two or three others skimming the cream off a small pan 
of milk, another small group watching him perform an experiment 
with candles and matches—all in an English recitation that was 
supposed to be preparing us to pass examinations in unity, empha- 
sis, and coherence, in Jvanhoe, Silas Marner, and The House of the 
Seven Gables! A sheaf of wheat, a horse collar, a street broom, a 
wheelbarrow, a kitchen cider-press—were ever such properties for 
the teaching of English? Was the man crazy? No, indeed. He 
was just trying out a variety of keys to unlock the qualities of his 
children. And they liked this pedagogical tactician—liked him so 
well that they had to be forced out of his room when the bell rang! 
He would import anything into the classroom in order to “bring 
out” a child. Some had fancier bringing-out than I had—a canary, 
a garter snake, a cricket, a butterfly. I was “discovered” through 
the commonplace, dry-as-dust diagrams of Reed and Kellogg. 
Nevertheless, glory be! 

What a dull fellow that professor of English at college promised 
to be! Or, at least, so we young Freshies thought for the first month 
or two. Just the deadening method of lecture-and-take-it-down 
seemed to represent the limits of our educational hopes, with a 
theme thrown in once a week or oftener. The papers came back to 
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us regularly enough, but we were unimpressed with what we re- 
garded as the perfunctory rating. We were unappreciated! ‘‘Aban- 
don hope, all ye who enter here,” we chalked above the door of this 
professor’s sanctum. 

But one day things took a sudden turn for the better—or worse! 
There had been a tragedy in our little college community. The 
handsome young Sophomore son of the superintendent of grounds 
had been found murdered behind the city reservoir. The papers 
carried lurid accounts of the crime—the usual flaming-youth story 
of the poor boy working his way through college, tricked into loose- 
ness of living by the well-known cocktail, coquette, and crooning. 
We were just about knocked out of our seats when the dear old 
paceless professor based a weekly theme assignment upon this terri- 
ble affair. “‘Brenner, write the story of this murder,” said he, tremu- 
lously we thought; ‘‘Saxburg, write the arguments pro and con”; 
“Opdycke, write an explanation of the motives behind it.”’ And so 
on through the class. 

Brenner, Saxburg, Opdycke—we three—did the assignment to a 
turn! And why not? Like all the others we had lived the gory 
details of the murder as we voraciously consumed the newspaper 
columns day by day, week by week. Themes returned after a few 
days revealed high marks—and the course began to promise some- 
what better. Then another assignment: “Brenner, explain the dis- 
trict attorney’s theory of the crime”; ‘“‘Saxburg, tell the story of 
the victim’s secret life of gaiety during the few days preceding the 
murder”; “Opdycke, argue the case against the suspect now await- 
ing trial.” 

Easy again! Nothing to it! Only—when these papers came back 
—Brenner, zero; Saxburg, zero; Opdycke, zero! Brenner, running 
true to personal quality, had written pure narration; Saxburg, 
running similarly, pure argument; Opdycke, running ditto, pure 
explanation. The professor revealed to us then that, during the 
first weeks of the term—weeks when we had thought him almost 
intolerably dull—he had been not merely looking over our various 
themes, but that he had spent no small amount of time in analyzing 
the writers of these papers. He brought a chart to class in which 
our names were listed, each followed by an analysis of dominant 
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traits in composition. He explained: “When I assign you for qual- 
ity—that is, when I cast you for type, as they say in the theater— 
you naturally do well, Brenner, and get a good mark. You are 
pre-eminently a narrative person, a narrative type. You ought to 
make a good story writer. When I assign you against quality— 
that is, when I cast you against type—and ask you to write exposi- 
tion or argument or description, what not, you write narration 
nevertheless—and suffer accordingly. Every one of the seven 
papers you have written for me to date has been narration, though 
I have purposely given you but two narrative assignments. Sax- 
burg always writes argument. Opdycke writes nothing but exposi- 
tion. Sullivan always turns everything I assign him into dialogue 
or conversational form. Smith’s pen always palpitates with roman- 
tic description. Herr always writes about himself.” 

Thus he went “through us.” We were impressed with the accu- 
racy of his analyses, but we were too young and stubborn then to 
give him due credit. He now began a series of individual assign- 
ments, some for quality, some against quality, and results almost 
invariably proved what he knew (what we knew) his preliminary 
chart analysis would prove. He was a tactical teacher. He devel- 
oped a great deal of versatility in the worst of us by casting against 
type; always in casting for type he developed better and better 
speaking and writing. He guided us forward into elective courses 
in English (and even in other subjects) that fit us “like the paper 
on the wall.”’ And by the time we were Seniors, we abandoned Old 
Man Stubbornness, and recognized this professor as a genius. 

The names above, with the exception of mine, are fictitious. The 
Brenner of the illustration has made a name for himself as a writer 
of short stories. The Saxburg is a successful criminal lawyer. The 
Sullivan has written two very successful plays. The Smith has 
been “registering dawns” in Hollywood for the past many moons! 
The last time I saw the Herr he was compiling brief biographies for 
a sort of Who’s Who publication. And the Opdycke? Well, I have 
been a teacher, and this means that I have been an expositor. You 
may say (and I may or may not agree with you) that this is nothing 
much. But I must insist that, such as it is, and badly as I have 
undoubtedly done it, it is nevertheless mine own. I am quite certain 
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that there is nothing else that I could have done even so well. And 
whether it is worth speaking of, and whether I do it well or badly, it 
was the one and only prospective pursuit in which my three or four 
best teachers—only three or four best ones out of a possible fifty— 
made it possible for me to find myself. They did this—these three 
or four—by bothering about my qualities, such (God help me! ) as 
they were. They did it by strategic and tactical teaching. 

The severest ordeal I ever had to face in the course of my educa- 
tional ‘“‘processing” was that of student preaching at theological 
college. The college president himself, along with other professors, 
always sat in at these “trials,” and he was, needless to say, one 
member of the congregation of whom the student-preacher was 
continuously conscious. He was there, he used to remind us, not 
as critic only, but as inspiration as well. As to the latter, he was, 
to put it mildly, strictly an optimist. As to the former, many of us 
had more than one reason to feel that he was an out-and-out realist. 
Two or three days after the preaching test the student would be 
called into his office for an official criticism of the services, espe- 
cially of the sermon. Those of us who came off with a syllable of 
constructive comment were unmanageable for the remainder of a 
given year! 

For my first sermon as a Senior I took the text Exod. 10:26, par- 
ticularly the words of Moses, “‘Not a hoof shall be left behind.” 
The moral implications here set up are at once apparent. Needless 
to say I made the most of them. I left not a hoof behind in driving 
them home. I mawed that text as a dog maws a bone, leaving no 
vestige of flesh upon it. The president’s own lectures in apologetics 
had taught me to “surround my subject,” so he had himself to 
blame if I sallied forth into the economics of Egypt and the politics 
of the Pharaohs. I “said it all.” My only regret was that there 
was no pulpit blackboard upon which I might dror a part of my 
exposition. I concluded that Moses was the greatest moral leader 
of his time, of all time, that he could lead now as he had led then, 
that such leadership is sufficient unto itself (this unfortunately I 
hammered home), that the world had never been in greater need 
of such a leader than it was today! Oh, for another Moses! 

Came the criticism! It was entirely objective—as of course was 
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to be expected—and altogether objectionable to me. The president 
applied my own textual method of the dog and the bone. He left 
me not even a comma with which to hide my shame of incompetence 
in sermon-building. He criticized my organization of material, my 
paragraphing, my sentences, my diction, my punctuation, even the 
quality of paper upon which I had submitted my work! He said 
not a word about me. He dismissed me with “better luck next time.” 

Downhearted? I should say. Here was another career gone by 
the board. It was the house that Jack built, all over again—and on 
a windy day! I felt the spirit of Rembrandt or Christopher (I 
didn’t know which) calling me. I longed for a sentence to diagram, 
for a murder to explain. Then this happened: Two days following 
the president’s consuming criticism I was invited to have tea with 
the professor of Old Testament exegesis» He had heard my hoofs 
that must not ring tonight, or something to this effect. I went. I 
listened. I was discovered! He said to me, at my request for his 
opinion: “Opdycke, that was not a sermon at all, but, instead, a 
lecture. It was a pretty good lecture, I think, though an unnecessary 
one. You impressed me as being an expositor. But there’s all the 
difference in the world between a lecture and a sermon. You prob- 
ably have many a good lecture in you, but pardon my saying that 
I do not believe you are or are ever likely to be a good sermonizer. 
You can handle the moral issues of any text, as indeed who cannot, 
but the religious and the Christian issues escape you, and they 
escape you chiefly, I think, because you do not believe in them deep 
down in your heart. If you continue to preach you will be obliged 
to do so increasingly with mental reservations. Many men in the 
pulpit are doing just this. Some of them are good men too. But they 
discovered their real beliefs and convictions only after it was too 
late for them to enter upon some other work. Moreover, you will 
suffer more than they if you continue to preach and make the com- 
promises with conscience that preaching will constantly require 
of you. In your harangue of last Sunday you never once mentioned 
or even suggested that Moses was led by Jehovah and gave acknowl- 
edgment to Jehovah in the miraculous delivery of his people out 
of Pharaoh’s jurisdiction. You entirely omitted the act-of-God 
idea, because, as I say, I think it is not in you. You dwelt upon the 
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human moral issues alone, and gave all the credit to Moses the 
man. This is good, but it is never enough in the Christian pulpit. 
It is uplift lecturing but it is not Christian preaching. Now, unless 
you add some religion to your sermonizing, and do it with sincere 
conviction—without pretense and reservation of any kind—do not 
think of becoming a minister. If you do you will hate yourself unto 
death a dozen years from now.” 

Yea, verily! He analyzed me correctly. He made it clear that I 
was to remain an expositor, if I was to remain anything whatever. 
He talked with me many times again while I remained at the college 
and after I had left. Always he talked with me, not with or about 
something external to me, like a sermon or a lecture. He was known 
among the students as the professor who looked through people 
rather than at them. It became the custom at the college for stu- 
dents who had received the president’s formal criticism to go indi- 
vidually to this professor and say: “Now I know what the president 
thinks of my sermon. Please let me know what you think of me as 
a preacher.” Invariably they got light and leading that grew out of 
his study and analysis of their quality as he saw them in the pulpit. 
He was a tactical teacher. He strategized for the inner depths of 
student quality and reality. He cared little or nothing about the 
mechanics of sermon-building—he knew, of course, that the sermon 
would be well made if it emanated from a worthy source. He 
couldn’t see the house, as a matter of fact, for looking at and 
through the Jackie-boy who built it. 

All of which is very old in theory but still very new in practice. 
Where, outside of a few college experiments, have we yet had 
teaching concentrated upon quality in students rather than upon 
a content that teachers feel must ever and forever be processed for 
the purpose of presentation? It is high time that we had some 
experimenting in secondary schools for the focusing of teacher 
effort upon the child’s own inner and often deeply hidden qualities. 
It is high time that all presentation of materials, all instruction in 
subject matter, were held in abeyance until children themselves 
have been considered as the materials, as the subject matter. It is 
high time that education in the secondary field—as elsewhere, of 
course—were relieved of its suffocating paraphernalia by way of 
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aids, outlines, syllabi, textual compilations, question-and-answer 
manuals, etc., and given a chance to have its way with the human 
stuff as it is represented by the student. 

As a rule we are by one means or another guided to where we 
do or do not belong. We find the right place in proportion as we 
are lucky in coming into contact with strategic teachers, and vice 
versa. The teacher of every subject should teach for quality, and 
for this almost alone. The teacher of English stands second to no 
other and first to most in the richness he is privileged to bring to 
bear in the cause of quality teaching. The scope of his reading, the 
wealth and variety of its portraiture, the fluidity and flexibility of 
its implications and adaptations all train him, or should do so, 
toward character analysis, toward strategy in the discernment of 
quality, toward correctly evaluating Jackie-boys. Dickens and 
Thackeray, Shakespeare and Johnson—these represent literature, 
certainly. So, too, do James and Green and Darwin and Huxley. 
And all represent philosophy and psychology of life—interpreta- 
tion and revelation of life. 

I was probably entirely wrong about being another Rembrandt 
or Wren. Still, architecture as well as painting is graphic explana- 
tion. The idea of my not being either “dies hard” even yet. But 
I was born to be an explainer—and only a very so-so one at that. 
But I am what I am as result of many teachers who could see noth- 
ing whatever of me because of the subject matter they thought they 
had to teach to me, and as result of a few teachers—Oh, so very 
few!—who could see nothing much of subject matter for looking 
at me. 


What’s this I ‘“‘see by the papers?” Hundreds of teachers unem- 
ployed? Teacher supply exceeds demand many times over? 
Glutted pedagogical market works hardship upon a deserving class 
of public servants? Don’t you believe a word of it! I knew it wasn’t 
true before I came to the fine print. It seems that there are not 
enough teaching positions to meet the demand of the sweet-girl 
training-school graduates. The June hordes of young women who 
have been graduated in the subject stuffs want jobs. Naturally! 
Are they tactical teachers? Are they classroom strategists? Per- 
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haps, a few of them—but by nature rather than by anything that 
the schools ever trained them in! The demand for tactical teachers 
can never be satisfied even to one-tenth of one per cent of that de- 
mand! There is in this market, as in markets elsewhere, an over- 
supply of the cheaper brands. But of the quality teachers? Don’t 
let the papers fool you! 





EXTROVERT ENGLISH 
HELEN RAND 


Introvert characteristics do not normally develop, if my observa- 
tions are right, until the Sophomore year in college. Sophomores 
are interested in their own dear little sensations, the littler the 
sweeter; and they want the world to vibrate with them on scented 
waves of colored music. They loll in tinted softnesses and sensa- 
tions. They are so conscious of their own fine feelings that they 
are critical of everyone else. To be too sophomoric is to be unbear- 
able. We have all known people who never passed that stage, and 
we have been sorry. 

College Freshmen do not usually have introvert characteristics; 
they are so all alert discovering the outside world that they them- 
selves hardly exist. While Sophomores read and write informal, 
personal, intimate essays, Freshmen are stretching their minds 
beyond themselves. They want to know what forms a college hero 
two or three years hence. They are interested in making the world 
right. Once when I asked a Freshman his opinion of an idea of 
Huxley’s he said, “I don’t know. It doesn’t matter about me, but 
what am I going to tell my children about God?” 

There is more hope for that Freshman, and the race if we have 
more like him, than for any introvert Sophomore. The extrovert 
Freshman characteristics are the ones to encourage. It is not wise 
or sensible to encourage introvert characteristics before the Sopho- 
more year in college. The plans for all English work below that 
year should be from the extrovert point of view. 

College courses have too often been planned to make Freshmen 
self-centered before their time. The reason, I fancy, is that the 
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teachers begin teaching before they have quite grown out of the 
intimate essay stage in their own development. Intimate essays are 
in danger of giving a too early twist toward morbidity: “The Smell 
of the Springtime” (time really does not smell); “What the First 
Snowfall Means to Me”; “On Shuffling through Autumn Leaves”’; 
“When I Ate Fried Eggs.” I like better the picture of the Freshman 
searching for the real truth in order to tell his children about God. 
Analyzing our sensations does not seem to me to be a wholesome 
or even necessary occupation for any of us. Then why train the 
young in it? 

Essays have been assigned to college Freshmen by flinging out 
flimsy titles. A teacher hears the Sunday-dinner waiter ask, ‘“‘White 
or sweet [meaning potatoes |? Chicken?” On Monday he gives this 
assignment. Write a theme on one of these subjects: (1) ‘White 
or Sweet Chicken”; (2) “When I Drank Tea”; (3) “How I Felt 
When .... .” Such subjects present no normal life-activity or 
necessity. Even regular writers could not and would not begin to 
write from such whirling air suggestions; they begin with ideas 
which they work over and over before they have anything to say. 
A great deal of the working-over must be done for the students. 
“White or Sweet Chicken” never meant anything, and probably 
could not be worked into anything. Meaningless titles mean noth- 
ing to students, but start them raving on about themselves in a 
conglomeration of incoherence. No wonder they do not learn to 
think in the English class. No wonder they cannot write business 
reports to the point. Oh, how totally crazy to assign lessons in the 
rhetoric text about the theory of unity, coherence, and emphasis, 
and then assign a subject like “White or Sweet Chicken”! Such 
a title leads not toward the practice of unity, coherence, and empha- 
sis but toward nothing except introvert wanderings. 

Students will progress farther and more profitably if they are 
given substantial material for writing. The Freshman who won- 
dered what he would tell his children about God should be given an 
opportunity in the English class to make up his mind. He might 
read more science, and if that proved too severe at first, he might 
be given comfort in Tennyson’s “believing where we cannot prove.” 
Then he could be encouraged to write themes on concrete aspects 
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of the subject. Merely handing him titles and telling him to look 
up material about them is not help enough. He should be given a 
great deal of material and allowed a great deal of discussion in order 
to formulate ideas from his own point of view. From one point of 
view he can grow to the next. 

Perhaps we have been led to our introvert assignments and prac- 
tices by this preachment which is so familiar that it seems true: 
write, write about something you know. What do you know if not 
yourself? It is not true that what we know is necessarily ourselves. 
It ought not to be so. Too much looking in keeps us from looking 
out. 

Children in high school and the grades, even more truly than 
college Freshmen, are extroverts and should have encouragement 
in learning about the outside world and in writing about it. Normal 
children know—and care—more about airplanes, wild Indians, 
and dogs than about themselves. English should begin with their 
wholesome interests and develop these. 

They should be left self-unconscious and should be provided with 
the equipment to understand and enjoy the world they like to live 
in. Again and again I am struck with admiration at the wholesome- 
ness of children. A grown person makes a little girl the center of 
interest by admiring her dress or inquiring about her affairs. She 
is not at ease. The conversation shifts to some activity she knows 
about, and her whole attitude lightens. In school, children like to 
work with the regular activities of the real world, not the individuals 
for their own inner emotions, but the individuals expanding amid 
the activities of the world. 

Lessons in letter-writing, for instance, are more profitable if chil- 
dren write the kind of business letters that are written in business 
offices because without doubt those are important, and if they write 
the kind of social letters that people doing all kinds of things write. 
It helps immensely to make lessons endurable if the children do not 
have to sign their own names, do not have to order their own linen 
in public, or hang their hearts on the teacher’s theme spindle. They 
can practice with more ease upon the letters of others than upon 
their own because they are happier when they forget themselves. 

It is perfectly true that the sooner children learn to write nice 
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“thank you” letters the better, and it is true that “thank you” let- 
ters are real problems that confront children in actual life. But it 
is also true that a more dampening assignment could hardly be 
given than this: Write a letter to an uncle (or aunt) who has sent 
you a wrist watch (or something else you like very much) for your 
birthday. It would seem that a child’s imagination would be pleased 
by the splendid reality of such a situation; but no, the letter is too 
big a duty-price to pay. 

Change the assignment ever so little; put a little more imagina- 
tion into it and see what a difference. A novel is being written. 
Alicia Alexander, the heroine, who is at a boarding-school, receives 
a box from an uncle she has never seen. It contains a sewing outfit, 
colored thread, and scissors which will not cut. Alicia is glad the 
scissors will not work. She simply hates to sew. She empties the box 
and then makes good use of it. She writes a letter to her uncle which 
pleases him so much that he comes to see her. Write Alicia’s letter. 

An assignment for a letter of application might be something like 
this: Louis McRay wants to work in the florist shop in his home 
town during the summer. He is anxious to learn the business be- 
cause he thinks that he would like to be a florist. He is away from 
home at a boarding-school, and he writes to the florist to apply for 
the work. Write his letter. Supply all the information which the 
florist would want to have; that is, answer the questions which he 
would ask if he were talking to Louis. 

An assignment for a pure business letter might be something like 
this: Suppose you are working in the promotion department of a 
magazine office. Choose a magazine, for instance Boys’ Life, and 
choose a fictitious name for yourself. Write a letter which is to go 
to all old subscribers who have let their subscriptions run out. You 
want them to subscribe again. Tell them about an interesting article 
which is to appear soon. Inclose a return post card arranged so that 
it can be instantly and easily filled out and returned. 

An assignment with a practical appeal might be something like 
this: Suppose you work in an office where you are asked to write 
the words for a poster to put up in buses to encourage passengers 
to co-operate in making better bus service. Think what ought to be 
said, how it can best be said, and how it can be arranged effectively. 
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Make your paper as nearly like a finished poster as possible. De- 
velop one of these plans: 

1. The driver of this bus appreciates the passenger who... . 

2. Minutes saved make hours to spend. 

You can save minutes for everyone if you... . 

Conversation livens up writing as it does the days of real life. 
Children should be encouraged to use it. Here is an assignment: A 
mother and daughter are collecting things for a rummage sale. 
Write the most interesting part of their conversation. Leave out the 
dull part. 

Every day we see the newspaper if we do not read it. Children 
can easily see that writing for a paper and writing the kind of things 
that appear in the paper is a practical assignment. Here is one. 
Suppose you are a reporter sent out to interview one person. He 
may be a banker, baker, or your father. Ask him what he thinks 
about one thing and try to have him say something very interesting 
about it. Afterward write what he said in such a way that people 
will enjoy reading it. Write a headline in a complete sentence for 
your article which will sum it up, as ““Mr. Mont says school should 
last for eleven months in every year.” Do not bother to say, “I 
went up to Mr. Mont’s office and said, ‘How do you do, Mr. 
Mont’”’; but begin with the main point, as “School should last for 
eleven months every year,” said Mr. Mont, “because ' 
Write one to two hundred words and be sure that they all are on 
the same subject, that they all come under your headline, or that 
they follow your lead, as the newspaper men would say. A list of 
questions should be added to this assignment, such as, “What is 
your favorite piece of music?” “Who do you think is the greatest 
man in the world today?”’ 

Group activity may be centered on history from a special point 
of view. The class will write a book called Why People in History 
Were Popular. Each student will choose a character, say Benjamin 
Franklin, Lincoln, or Queen Victoria, and write about three hun- 
dred words explaining why he or she was popular. It may be neces- 
sary to read a lot about a character and think a lot about him in 
order to decide exactly why he was popular. Tell only the things 
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that explain his popularity; to put in anything else would spoil the 
effect. 

Sometimes the beginning of the written lesson may be furnished. 
Finish this: ‘“The wise old owl sat on the branch saying to himself, 
‘The two-legged birds without feathers, that are called human 
beings, are queer birds. They are ignorant about so many things 
that I think are important. dias 





LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION ACTIVITIES IN 
THE LITERATURE CLASS 


H. C. GREENLAND 

English comprises two subjects, language-composition and literature-reading. 
. . . » Though related, these involve radically different pedagogical methods. 
Hence, in the course of study they should be separated. 

The above statement, taken from the North Central Associa- 
tion’s report on policies and curricula concerning English depart- 
ment organization in the secondary schools, published in their 
Quarterly for March, 1931, and indorsed by 1,069 out of the 1,128 
English teachers to whom it was submitted for approval, expresses 
very well the fact that the separation, gradually effected during the 
past 15 years, between language and grammar instruction, on the 
one hand, and literature instruction, on the other, is now virtually 
complete. 

The practice of separating these two major phases of English 
study by semesters has certain advantages over the more widely 
adopted separation into smaller units within the semester, ranging 
in length from six to ten weeks, and the less prevalent practice of 
teaching literature two days a week and composition three days. 
The chief trouble with the two latter methods is that a student’s 
fondness for reading offsets in too many instances his deficiencies 
in the common decencies of correct writing and speech. That is, 
his semester grade in English is a combination of his achievements 
in both literature-reading and composition-grammar, and a high 
score in his literature study is allowed to compensate for a low 
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score in composition. To be sure, some teachers attempt to give 
separate grades for the two, even when both are taught during the 
same semester, but most schools discover that such a practice pre- 
cipitates administrative difficulties, especially in the awarding of 
credits, which make its continuance inadvisable. 

There is one serious danger to guard against, however, in thus 
separating by whole semesters these two major phases of the Eng- 
lish program. That is the tendency to allow the skills so patiently, 
not to say painfully, developed in the composition-grammar half 
of the year to go to seed during the literature half. It is to the elim- 
ination of this danger that I wish to devote the major emphasis in 
this paper. 

At the outset, it should be definitely understood that this is not a 
plea for less literature in our schools. It is too bad that even more 
time cannot be devoted to furnishing our students with that vicari- 
ous experience and that interpretation and criticism of life, which is 
the peculiar contribution of literature to complete and joyful liv- 
ing. Nothing should be injected into a literature course which will 
detract from this all-important purpose. In avoiding the evil, how- 
ever, of interrupting the pleasant pursuit of a novel or a play with 
drills in spelling, mechanics, diction, and grammar, many teachers 
have gone to the other extreme of forgetting that these language 
skills are tools which should be made to serve the legitimate ends of 
literature. How can these ends be served? 

1. Written composition.—In this connection, one immediately 
thinks of special written reports and themes presenting background 
material for the literature read. When such reports and themes 
actually promote the appreciation of the literature being studied, 
they naturally have a real place in the course. Too often they do no 
such thing, being pointless recitals of biographical or historical 
facts that in no way illuminate the literature under consideration. 
Even when intelligently assigned, they are usually more appro- 
priate for oral presentation. 

A written composition activity often overlooked, however, is that 
of creative expression. Creative writing in high schools is coming 
in for more than its share of opprobrium these days. The fact re- 
mains that, wisely directed, it is the greatest single force in the de- 
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velopment of literary appreciation; and if there is any one place in 
the high-school curriculum that is a natural habitat for creative 
writing, that place is the literature classroom. Unfortunately, some 
teachers think of creative writing in the literature class exclusively 
as imitative writing. To mimic the style of Chaucer or Spencer or 
Samuel Pepys doubtless has value, and indeed results in an occa- 
sional clever parody. Such writing is at best only a stunt, however, 
an amusing game. Creative writing in its truest sense is, of course, 
the antithesis of imitative writing. 

Good literature, well taught (which often involves not being 
“taught” at all! ), will call forth an emotional and intellectual re- 
sponse from the average normally developed pupil, and will give 
new meaning to his own experiences. He should be encouraged, by 
all means, to crystallize this response, and to express this new mean- 
ing, sincerely and naturally, in original verse or prose. 

Another note of warning perhaps needs to be sounded at this 
point. Some teachers and most high-school students always asso- 
ciate the terms “creative writing” and “emotional response” with 
a sort of sentimental gush, or at best the expression of romantically 
beautiful thoughts and unctuous generalities. That is what usually 
results, too, when teachers announce to a class, “For tomorrow I 
want you to bring to class an original poem or essay in which you 
express your emotional reaction to [let us say] Silas Marner.” 
W orth-while creative expression can only result from the lively dis- 
cussion in the classroom of very specific ideas developed in and sug- 
gested by the literature under discussion. A consideration, for 
instance, of the ignorance of the Raveloe villagers of Silas’ past 
history may easily result, under intelligent teacher direction, in a 
short story or one-act play in which the reader is taken behind the 
scenes of the life of a “queer” character suggested by the experience 
of the writer. Or a discussion of the modern girl as compared with 
the prim Nancy may suggest some amusing informal essays. Or, 
for the boys, the extent to which Squire Cass was responsible for 
the flaws in the characters of his sons offers splendid food for 
thought and expression on the father-son relationship. Traditional 
“themes” suggested by these discussions are, of course, common 
enough. It is a natural and logical step to conscious and deliberate 
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experimentation in the recognized literary forms: stories, plays, 
essays, verse. That word “theme” is a horrible word, anyway, and 
should be consigned to oblivion. It clouds the issue by insinuating 
all sorts of weird interpretations upon the term “creative writing.”’ 

Opportunities for written composition in the literature class, 
therefore, consist of intelligently directed written reports, wisely 
limited experiments in imitations of highly individual styles, and a 
great deal of the sort of creative expression on which I have at- 
tempted to make myself clear. 

2. Punctuation, capitalization, spelling, grammatical correct- 
ness.—In a literature course, specific drill on these matters has no 
place. The literature teacher should insist, however, that all writ- 
ten work of the course be carefully done in these respects. It is a 
very common practice for a teacher to accept a much lower stand- 
ard of correctness and carefulness in a written report for liter- 
ature, or in a bit of creative expression, than that same teacher 
would accept in a composition unit. The theory is, I suppose, that 
too rigid insistence on careful work destroys the pleasure element 
so necessary in a literature unit. The theory is sheer nonsense. 
Mistakes of ignorance must always be forgiven, but mistakes of 
carelessness, especially those involving principles insisted upon in 
the composition half of the year’s work, should be absolutely taboo. 

3. Oral composition and speech——A very strong emphasis is 
placed, in most elementary schools, and in an increasing number of 
junior high schools, on oral composition and speech. Oral reports, 
wisely assigned to further the recognized objectives of a literature 
course, form a very legitimate part of such a course—a part which 
most literature teachers recognize and employ. They can further 
this phase of the work by: 

a) Seeing that every literature pupil has the opportunity to de- 
liver some sort of oral report properly pertaining to the course at 
least twice during the semester. (There is too great a tendency to 
allow a few students—especially those with a tendency toward vol- 
ubility—to monopolize all of the time available for oral reports.) 

6) Reminding pupils, before an oral report assignment, of the 
details presumably emphasized in their formal speech training, 
namely, good position, good voice, correctness in grammar and pro- 
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nunciation, well-articulated sentences, special attention to begin- 
nings and endings, good organization achieved through the use of 
an outline. (Needless to say, the report should not be read. ) 

Informal dramatizations are so widely used as to need no special 
comment here. Even an occasional debate has its place, Brutus 
versus Caesar as the hero of the play, and Macbeth versus Lady 
Macbeth as arch fiends, being classic examples. 

4. Diction, vocabulary enrichment, the use of the dictionary.— 
To appreciate a piece of literature, a pupil must first understand it. 
Understanding does not necessarily imply an accurate knowledge 
of every unusual word or classical allusion. It was just such a fal- 
lacy that ruined many a literature class for us as youngsters. There 
are certain key words in every piece of literature, however, on the 
knowledge of which much of its meaning or beauty may depend. 
These key words should be definitely determined in advance by the 
teacher, and a part of the minimum requirements in every assign- 
ment should be specific knowledge of these words. 

As one means to this end, the dictionary should be just as much a 
part of the pupil’s equipment in his literature class as in his lan- 
guage and composition classes. Not only the meaning and pro- 
nunciation of an important word, but its derivation, history, asso- 
ciated words, and any other information which will make the pupil 
feel more at home with it, and light up its significance for him, 
should be emphasized. For instance, in the passage in Shelley’s 
“To a Skylark,” 

: Thou lovest, 


But ne’er knew love’s sad satiety, 


the word “satiety” should be assigned in advance as one of the key 
words of the poem. Not only its meaning and pronunciation should 
be ascertained, but its derivation from the Latin satis, and its rela- 
tionship to the words “satisfy” and “satiate.” This is an old-fash- 
ioned bit of pedagogy and many teachers will shy away from it 
simply on that account. The “old-fashioned” teacher, however, 
taught the literature for the sake of the words, while the wise and 
thorough teacher of today teaches the words for the sake of the lit- 
erature. This is an important distinction that should not be over- 
looked. The same general principle applies to the last “language 
skill” to be discussed. 
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5. Formal grammar.—The very justifiable reaction against the 
reprehensible but now obsolete practice of using a passage from a 
Shakespearean play as the means of teaching syntax has resulted 
in the almost equally reprehensible complete divorcement of the 
nomenclature of grammar from the discussion of a piece of litera- 
ture. Many so-called “progressive” teachers recoil in horror at the 
mere suggestion of the use of such terms as subjects and objects 
and modifiers in connection with such discussions; and yet the fol- 
lowing syllogism would seem to be sound: 

1. Syntax is the study of the relationships of words, phrases, and clauses 
within a sentence. 

2. The meaning of a piece of literature depends upon the understanding of 
these relationships. 

3. Therefore, the meaning of a piece of literature may often be clarified by a 
frank discussion of its syntax. 


Of course, the uncritical application of this syllogism would soon 
swing the pendulum back to the very evil that literature teachers 
have been trying to avoid. There is no excuse for the discussion of 
the syntax of obvious passages in literature; but when a passage 
will be meaningless to a pupil unless he is definitely conscious of its 
grammatical relations, an understanding of such relations should 
be frankly demanded. For example, take a well-known passage 
from Gray’s “Elegy.” In the lines: 

The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 
Their lot forbade; 


surely the meaning is lost entirely unless the student is asked to 
discover for himself that “applause” is the object of “to com- 
mand”; “threats” the object of “to despise”; and the four infini- 
tives, “to command,” “to despise,” “to scatter,” and “read,” the 
objects of the clause, ““Their lot forbade.”’ Other examples from the 
“Elegy,” and from other poems, will readily occur to the experi- 
enced teacher. 

To sum up: grammar, like word-study and all other language 
tools, should, of course, never be used for its own sake in a litera- 
ture class. Whenever a passage in literature, however, may be 
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clarified by a study of its grammatical relationships, such study 
should always be made, and questions concerning the syntax of 
difficult passages should be assigned in advance. A more system- 
atic and definite application of these tools to further the legitimate 
ends of literature would remove the most serious objection to the 
separation of literature and composition on a semester basis. 





OBJECTIVE EVALUATION OF JUVENILIA’ 
ROSE SUSAN MALMUD 


It is possible to consider the variation of language in the direc- 
tion which poetry takes without introducing an extraneous factor- 
namely, that of taste. In the judgment of juvenile verse, the dis- 
qualification of the factor of taste is of the utmost importance.’ 
Literati have disabilities in this respect. They have wandered too 
long in the great forests of literature to remember what the young 
seedlings look like, and though the forests hover on the mere fringes 
of memory, the stature of the seedlings is unduly dwarfed. This be- 
comes clear from a study of the juvenilia of our English poets. 
Rather the lowly grass should fill the critic’s landscape so that the 
seedlings that emerge appear the phenomena that they indeed are. 
By that we mean that a familiarity with the linguistic creations of 
great numbers of young writers, accompanied by unadorned logic, 
is the prime requisite. The abilities of the literati are called for with- 
out their experience. The perfect critic of juvenile verse would be 
one who might have been a poet but found himself a biologist in- 
stead with several years of teaching experience in a village school. 

With these qualifications, the critic of juvenile verse would dis- 
miss as architecturally unsound constructions such terms as “orig- 
inality,” “imitativeness,” “naiveté,” “aesthetic merit,” “technical 
correctness,” “‘worthlessness as art.” If one term is acceptable, all 

* The material in this article was collected during the tenure of a fellowship from 
the Social Science Research Council, to whom the writer is greatly indebted. 

* Of the “Triumph of Gloriana,” written by Swinburne in 1851 at the age of four- 
teen, Edmund Gosse wrote: ‘Not a foot, not a syllable reveals the coming genius.” 
This is representative of literary criticism of juvenile verse. 
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are. If poetry is a mysterious something, uniquely and ineffably 
felt by one gifted individual incapable of describing it, or sharing 
that experience with others like a sole denizen of Saturn, then of 
course everything not thus uniquely experienced is worthless. It is 
impossible, say they, to grade degrees of worthlessness, a mathe- 
matical concept they themselves introduce though they frown most 
severely at the mere mention of mathematics in poetry. Similarly 
with originality. Instead of expressing the relation between a 
writer’s literary experience and his creativeness, thus denoting a 
quality of the writer, this term more often reveals a quality of the 
critic, offering as it does the relation of his literary past to the object 
of his criticism. We look for the sensitivities of the writer as ob- 
jectified in his poem and find the sensitivities of the critic instead; 
we seek talent and are given taste. Under these conditions it need 
occasion no surprise that in connection with the grading of a series 
of poems by children on miscellaneous subjects, a group of gifted 
poets and critics found no common basis of agreement. Indeed, 
what were considered the two best by one poet were pronounced the 
two worst by another. 

If then we discard the foregoing criteria as valid for juvenile 
verse, what may be substituted? The answer is—criteria derived 
from the study of the production of great numbers of young writers, 
crude and cultivated, along the line of the most important variation 
of language, that of poetry. This variation lies in the area of experi- 
ence crossed by two lines of development, that of musical meanings 
and that of social meanings. To the former belong rhythm, vowel 
and consonantal agreement, timbre, volume and pitch nuances in 
varied configurations; to the latter, social symbols organized in va- 
rious patterns to revivify or create experience, those of metaphor 
and allied patterns, the descriptive word, lucid or energetic, being 
of particular significance. 

Can these variations be observed in terms of frequency of occur- 
rence in the course of their development? We believe so. In an 
analytical study of 185 short poems, culled for the most part from 
elementary-school and high-school journals, including a few from 
England and Canada, the writer found the following significant 
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variations, the percentages indicating the relative number using the 


pattern: 
MUSICAL MEANINGS 


RHYTHM RHYME 
Per Per 
Cent Cent 
Iambicmeter. . . . . . 70  Skilfullymixedrhymes . . . 8 
Trochaicmeter . . . . . 13 ##Fourormorerhymes. . . . 36 
Anapesticmeter . . . . . 13 4=Fiveormorerhymes. . . . tI0 
Dactylic meter. . . «. 4 Sixormorerhymes .... 6 
Perfectiambic . . . . . 8. Alliteration*fourormoretimes. 17 
Perfect trochaic . . . . . 2 Alliterationfiveormoretimes . 13 
Perfect anapestic. . . . . 1 Alliteration six or more times 9 
Assonance eight or more times 22 
Pentameter 4  Assonance ten or more times . 14 
Trimeter 9  Assonance twelve or more times . 8 
Tetrameter ee 32 Consonance six or more times 25 
Tetrameter and trimeter. 32 Consonanceeight ormoretimes. 14 
Consonance twelve or more times. 7 
SOCIAL MEANINGS 
Per Cent 

Interpretative in character ; 22 

Metaphor or simile one or more times 27 

Metaphor or similetwoormoretimes . . . . 13 

Metaphor or simile three or more times . . . 3 
*By “alliteration’? we mean identity of initial sound within four accented syllables; by ‘“‘as- 


sonance,”’ identity of vowels within four accented syllables; by “‘consonance,” identity of consonants 
within four accented syllables. 

The relative rarity of occurrence of these patterns offers proof, on 
the one hand, of Aristotle’s® belief that the gift of perceiving meta- 
phorically is the supreme mark of the genius and, on the other hand, 
of Coleridge’s‘ criteria of what constitutes promise in the writings of 
the young, namely, delight in the richness and sweetness of sound 
and the ability to think, i.e., the ability to carry on intense selective 
activity and to organize that thought into higher unities. In the light 
of these significant variations’ we are in a better position to judge 

* Poetics of Aristotle, trans. S. H. Butcher (4th ed., Macmillan Co., 1922), p. 87. 

*S. T. Coleridge, Biographia literaria (prepared for the public by Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, 1882), chap. xv, pp. 453-59. 

* For a more detailed study see “The Poetry of Promise” by a writer in the Journal 
of Educational Psychology, October, 1930. 
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some of the earliest-known writings of those who have earned a 
niche in literary history—writings which in terms of taste would 
undoubtedly be considered negligible. 

Consider the perfect iambic of 


No sun is in the sky 

While night comes on 

Then stars and moon comes out 
And then another day 

The sun comes out again, 


composed by Robert Louis Stevenson’ at the age of four (September 
1, 1850), and, as recorded in the diary of his mother, note his ability 
to observe, select, and organize into higher thought units: 


JANUARY 10 [1855]: When Lou saw the sun looking very red he said, “It’s just 
like a great big orange thrown up into the sky.” 

Juty 5: Smout said, ““There’s a very large daisy not awake yet. Oh, I suppose 
it must be a night policeman for you know they keep awake all night and go 
to sleep through the day.” 

OcTOBER 26: Smout was drawing a lamp; after he made the post he said, ““Now 
I will put the hat on it.” 

Marcu 15 [1856]: “Mama, has a match gas?” “Why do you ask dear?” “Be- 
cause Papa said flame was gas; now a match has a flame.” 

June 15: Tom explained to Louis the rise of the sap up the stem to the branches 
—on asking him if he understood the explanation he said, “Yes, the sap is 
like an old man, and the root and stem, the horse that pulls him up the hill.” 
In 1812, when Elizabeth Barrett was six years old, she wrote: 

VIRTUE 
Oh! thou! whom Fortune led to stray 
In all the gloom of Vice’s way, 
Return poor Man! to Virtue’s path, 
The sweetest sweet, on this round Earth; 
Thou slumber of the peaceful mind. 
Be loving, grateful, good and kind; 


Oh! beauteous virtue, prythee smile, 
For you the heaviest hours beguile. 


*Stevenson’s Baby Book—Being the Record of the Sayings and Doings of Robert 


Louis Stevenson. 
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An analysis gives the results shown in Table I. That this poem is 
unique apart from art standards is evident from a comparison with 
the table of significant variations on page 36. Let us proceed simi- 
larly with the earliest-known verses of John Ruskin, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, and Felicia Hemans. 


TABLE I* 
PHONETIC A 
LIN! SEMANTIC ASPECT . - eee 
Rhyme } 
I | Personification | Iambic tetrameter 


2 Personification | Rhyme assonance | Iambic tetrameter 
| Consonance 
Assonance 


Personification | Iambic tetrameter 


s 
0 | : | 
| Consonance 
4 Metaphor | Repetition | Iambic tetrameter 
5 Metaphor | Iambic tetrameter 
6 Rhyme consonance} Iambic tetrameter 
7 Consonance | Iambic anapestic tetrameter 
8 | Rhyme rhyme | Iambic tetrameter 


* Type: interpretative 


THE NEEDLESS ALARM’ 
BY JOHN RUSKIN 


Among the rushes lived a mouse 
with a pretty little house 
made of rushes tall and high 
that to the sky were heard to sigh 
while one night while she was sleeping 
comes a dog that then was peeping 
and had found her out in spite 
of her good wall for then his sight 
was better than our mouse’s 

sO 
she was obliged to yield to foe 
when frightened was the dog just then 
at the scratching of a hen 
so of [f] he ran and little mouse 
was left in safety with her house. 


"Written in January, 1826 (a month before his seventh birthday). 
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; TABLE II* 
> 
l 
PHONETIC A 
" | LIN! SEMANTIC ASPECTS on ae 
: Rhyme Rhythm 
I Iambic tetrameter 
; Rhyme assonance Trochaic tetrameter 
} Consonance 
= Trochaic tetrameter 
4 Personification Rhyme assonance Iambic tetrameter 
5 ; ...| Assonance assonance | Trochaic tetrameter 
( .| Rhyme Trochaic tetrameter 
7 | Assonance consonance | Trochaic tetrameter 
Rhyme | Iambic tetrameter 
9 Assonance consonance | Iambic tetrameter 
| Consonance 
} 10 | Rhyme consonance | Iambic tetrameter 
II Assonance Iambic tetrameter 
12 | Rhyme assonance Trochaic tetrameter 
' 13 Iambic tetrameter 
14 Rhyme lambic tetrameter 
; * Type: narrative 


VERSES ON A CATS 


BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


; A cat in distress, 
Nothing more, nor less; 
Good folks, I must faithfully tell ye, 
, As I am a sinner, 
It waits for some dinner 
To stuff out its own little belly. 


' II 
You would not easily guess 
All the modes of distress 
Which torture the tenants of earth; 
And the various evils, 
Which like so many devils, 
, Attend the poor souls from their birth 
III 
Some a living require, 
And others desire 
An old fellow out of the way; 


* Written at the age of eight (1800). 
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And which is the best 
I leave to be guessed, 
For I cannot pretend to say. 
IV 
One wants society, 
Another variety, 


Others a tranquil life; 
Some want food, 
Others, as good, 
Only want a wife. 
V 
| 


But this poor little cat 
Only wanted a rat, 
To stuff out its own little maw; 


} 
And it were as good 
Some people had such food, 
To make them hold their jaw! 
TABLE III* 
Pu ASI } 
LIN SEMANTIC AsI 
Rhyme } 
I Iambic anapestic dimeter : 
Rhyme | Anapestic iambic dimeter 
Alliteration Iambic anapestic trimeter 
Assonance , 
4 | Anapestic dimeter 
5 Rhyme | Anapestic dimeter ) 
¢ Rhyme | Anapestic trimeter 
| Anacrustic anapestic dimeter . 
8 Rhyme consonance | Anapestic dimeter 
9 Metaphor | Consonance | Iambic anapestic trimeter 
| Assonance | 
Consonance Anapestic dimeter 
11 Simile Consonance Anapestic dimeter 
I Consonance | Anapestic trimete! 
\lliteration 
\ssonance 
Assonance ’ 
I Anapestic dimeter 
14 Rhyme | Anapestic dimeter 
15 .| Anapestic trimeter 
I Iambic anapestic dimeter 
I Rhyme | Iambic anapestic dimeter 
I Rhyme assonance | Anapestic iambic trimete 
19 ..| Dactylic dimeter 
20 Rhyme assonance Iambic anapestic dimeter 
21 Repetition Anapestic iambic trimeter " 
22 Assonance Trochaic dimeter 


interpretative 
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TABLE IlI—Continued 


| PHONETIC ASPECTS 
Lini SEMANTIC AsPECTs| ——— 

Rhyme Rhythm 

23.. Repetition Trochaic iambic dimeter 
Consonance 

24 Consonance rhyme | Trochaic trimeter 
25 ye .| Anapestic dimeter 
2¢ Consonance rhyme | Anapestic dimeter 
27 err ey ...| Iambic anapestic trimeter 
25 ..| Iambic anapestic dimeter 
29 Analogy | Consonance Dactylic anapestic dimeter 
30. oe Rhyme consonance | Iambic trimeter 


ON MY MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY® 
BY FELICIA HEMANS 
Clad in all their brightest green, 
This day the verdant fields are seen; 
The tuneful birds begin their lay, 
To celebrate thy natal day. 


The breeze is still, the sea is calm, 

And the whole scene combines to charm; 
The flowers revive, this charming May, 
Because it is thy natal day. 


The sky is blue, the day serene, 
And only pleasure now is seen; 
The rose, the pink, the tulip gay, 
Combine to bless thy natal day. 


We thus see that these poems, though worthless from the point 
of view of taste, offer evidence of significant variation: Ruskin in 
his use of tetrameter, rhymes, and consonance; Hemans in her use 
of metaphor, almost perfect iambic tetrameter, rhymes, consonance, 
and assonance; Stevenson in his employment of metaphor, analogy, 
and perfect iambic; Barrett in her interpretation of her perceptions, 
her use of metaphor, analogy, perfect iambic tetrameter, and 
rhymes; Shelley in his interpretation of his perceptions, in his use 
of metaphor, simile and analogy, in his consistent pattern of di- 
meters and trimeters, skilful rhymes, and consonance. 


* Written at the age of eight (1801). 
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For permission to quote the verses herewith presented the writer 


wishes to give due thanks to George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., publishers 
of the only authorized edition of Ruskin’s works (‘““The Needless 


TABLE IV* 


Assonance consonance 


Rhyme 


Consonance consonance 


| Rhyme consonance 


Consonance assonance 


Assonance 


| Assonance 


LINE | SeMANTIC Asi 

I Metaphor 

4 | Personification 

6 a 
| 
| 
| 

re) | 

Q 

IO ? 

II ; 

Personifi 
I: ersoniication 
* Type: descriptive 


Rhyme assonance 
Consonance 
Assonance repetition 
Consonance 

Rhyme consonance 
Assonance repetition 
Alliteration 
Repetition 
Consonance rhyme 


Rhyme assonance 


lrochaic tetrametet 
Iambic tetramete! 
tetr 


ameter 


Tambic 


| Iambic tetrameter 


| Iambi 


Iambic tetrameter 

lambic tetrameter 

lambi anapestk tet 
rameter 

Iambic tetrameter 


tetrameter 


tetrameter 
trameter 


ambic tetramete! 


Alarm” from The Poems of John Ruskin, ed. W. G. Collingwood 
[1891] ); to the Oxford University Press (“Verses on a Cat” from 
The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (1923); 
“On my Mother’s Birthday” from The Poetical Works of Felicia 


Dorothea Hemans [1914]). 











POEM INCLOSED 
AUGUST HOWARD MASON 


First November, thirty-one, 
Winnebasco Harbor, Maine. 


It may delight you, sir, 

To find Picasso’s art in these iambics 
Herewith submitted to your scrutiny. 

As I remember they were written 

From a London bus in twenty-six. 

No sight-seeing char, now mind you, 

But the real vermilion voiture, 
Unpneumatic, spiral-staired, brass-bound. 


“Trafalgar lions strong as iron 
Sheathe their claws and start to purr.” 
Sensuous, you see, I limn them: 
Simple, sensuous, and passtonate. 


Here’s something by a London poet, 
Approximately: 
“In the room the women go, 
Talking of Michelangelo.” 
Mine’s inferior, I know, 
But you'll pardon me, I’m sure, 
For savoring once more: 
“Trafalgar lions strong as iron 
Sheathe their claws and start to purr.” 


A subtle rhythm here, I think ; 

But then think you your own judicious way, 
And should you fail to like my verses, 
Please don’t try, 

For editors I esteem too high 

To wring from them the anguish 

Of a conscientious why. 
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DRAMATIZATION—UNDER DIFFICULTIES 
MARION L. ELLIS 


How often the teacher of English in the “still-to-be-improved”’ 
junior high school of our nation wonders if experimentation in the 
“dramatic method” can ever be carried on except under ideal condi- 
tions! In searching diligently for material one finds much done 
with the simply curtained stages, the workrooms, the regular dra- 
matic hour reserved each week for a skilful teacher to help create 
the “play spirit.”” But in September, 1931, I asked the question so 
many have voiced before—Are there no other schools where there 
is no stage, no assembly hall, no regular English room or workshop? 
What hope have ordinary pupils and teacher to do constructive 
work in this revivifying field with a two-and-a-half-foot square at 
the front of an overcrowded roll-call room, bounded by blackboards 
and desks, with no rehearsal room save a chilly corridor through 
which the entire school passes four times daily? In September that 
was too weighty a question, so we did nothing. 

January came—to force the issue. There appeared on the hori- 
zon an extra-curricular problem—an ordinary VIII-2 group—and 
the English 5th day the only available time in which a ‘“‘club” could 
be formed, with all taking part. A “dramatic club,” with as unfavor- 
able and unnatural beginning as any expert ever condemned, was 
the result. What a feeble attempt this would be no one knew better 
than the instructor herself, as she gazed blankly at the small square 
in the front of the room, felt the damp chill of the corridor where 
already overcrowded classes were studying, and then attempted 
to state for her own satisfaction the objectives upon which she 
hoped to base this unscientific experiment. They finally were 
narrowed to these: 





1. To help the class as a whole develop the dramatic instinct so natural in 
the very young child, by means of participation in dramatized situations. 

2. To interest them in the elementary mechanics of the play, as a guide to 
future understanding of simple stagecraft, and to the “reading intelligence” of 
plays on the printed page as well as on the stage. 

3. To encourage initiative in the class by allowing responsibility of planning, 
arrangement, etc., to rest as much as possible on them. 
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At least we had already taken one step toward objective No. 3, 
for the class had suggested the type of activity that they wished. 

Then the work began. With arduous labor a class committee 
composed a constitution, even to the name, assisted only by the 
teacher in the cubbyhole library where a book on clubs hid away 
in a dark corner. “The Imitators of Shakespeare” was the brain 
child of the committee, astounding as the name was, but in this year 
1931 the English dramatist’s reputation still is impaired with this 
group. The purpose of the club, they stated, was to promote dra- 
matic and public-speaking ability in Grade VIII-2. Original? Of 
course not, nor did we expect to be. We were unsifted VIII-2’s, 
teacher and all. 

After organization comes work, and ‘‘What are we going to do?”’ 
was the next question. The children at this point discovered the 
far-from-ideal stage facilities, but, nothing daunted, one brave soul 
ventured into the library on my “hour in” and opened the con- 
venient Compton, announcing, with picture proof, that ‘“Shake- 
speare didn’t have such a ‘hot’ stage either.” The fact that part of 
the Elizabethan audience sat upon the stage itself while others 
hung over it appealed, in our circumstances. Thereupon came sug- 
gestion No. 1—that we make our own settings, in miniature or in 
speech, before each dramatic effort. 

We were reading at this convenient time the Courtship of Miles 
Standish and Hiawatha, as a substitute for “outside reading” from 
our lists. Here the teacher thrust herself into the picture, suggesting 
that they might substitute, if they chose, an original one-act play or 
scene of an incident in one of the poems, for a book review. The 
novelty was approved. In questions we began to discuss plays— 
how backgrounds were arranged for in the script, how actors formed 
their speeches, how they knew what to wear, when to move across 
the stage. With more questions we started writing, consulting some 
of the one-act plays in the library for mechanical devices. This 
was our third Friday morning, after weeks of organizing. One week 
later the finished products were brought to class—not masterpieces, 
but readable and “playable” one-scene productions. Hiawatha’s 
struggle with the Master of Men, the death of Minnehaha, a re- 
stricted love scene of John Alden and Priscilla, and a number of 
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other familiar scenes were among those dramatized. Some were 
original in language; others used the words of the poem—all were 
plays. 

Next, as critics, the class narrowed the selection of plays for 
production to six, through a committee choosing the two which they 
believed could be best presented by the group. “Love and Friend- 
ship” from the Courtship of Miles Standish, and “The Death of 
Minnehaha” from Hiawatha, with its dramatic figures of Hunger 
and Famine, were the two selected. In the meantime the whole 
group worked on the problem of staging and costuming their own 
plays. Discussion preceded work, but in another week a flock of 
shoeboxes of all descriptions and drawing paper of all hues made 
their appearance in the classroom. Forests, log-cabin interiors, 
miniature bear rugs, canoes, and wigwams fitted up the miniature 
stages as well as might the stage designers of the legitimate theater. 
Some of the sets even contained doll characters. The toothpick 
Mandamin, my own favorite because of its likeness to my own 
artistic attempts, was a masterpiece of ingenuity, though I did 
smile in private at the pathetic figure that he made. 

After the stage managers had presented their sets and explained 
their use, we chose the set that, in mind at least, would be the model 
for our scenes. The actual characters volunteered in such large 
numbers that we had tryouts in our corridor rehearsal room. Traf- 
fic sharpened our hearing, and made the would-be actors critical 
of their enunciation. Difficulties have their advantages. The six- 
teen-year-old class problem, doing nothing in classwork, outdid his 
fellows and himself to gain the part of Miles Standish, learning his 
part immediately, costuming himself in cardboard armor and long 
cape, and striding that tiny bit of our classroom with the uneasy 
stride of the bluff captain himself. 

This was the beginning, but we could not keep up this pace 
steadily, alas! For a time we branched into pantomime, varying 
from “Lochinvar” to “The Enchanted Shirt,” with class reader, 
burlap-clad beggar, and crowned king as well as the more ordinary 
subjects of an ordinary class. Sometimes the results were painful 
to the more practiced eye, but we enjoyed them. 

Once we attempted a more pretentious performance. Lapsing 
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into the modern currently popular form of the drama, the talking 
picture, we presented a talking silhouette of the events of the life 
of George Washington, gleaned from history references. With the 
aid of four sheets from a long-suffering mother, an electrical “hook- 
up” for reflections made by the boys in the small basement shop, 
and a high-strung wire the width of the gymnasium, with some 
support from two poles working on the principle of the clothesline 
prop, we had our mechanics with which to work. From the gym 
classes came foundations for the minuet, and a violinist in class 
of course called for a party at the Washington home. School adver- 
tising—and some home-economics girls arranged the very scanty 
costuming—and fire-arms collections completed the few war scenes 
presented. 

With two of the boys reading a condensed script of the little 
dramatized biography in Graham McNamee fashion our shadows 
posed for the various pictures, while stage managers changed chairs, 
tables, and benches as noiselessly as a hardwood floor would allow. 
The audience, this time the entire junior high, at least registered 
no complaints. Four history enthusiasts produced their own talking 
version of Nathan Hale’s volunteering of services in the crisis. This 
was our one attempt at a drilled sort of dramatic production. The 
program was organized of little scenes, but simple as our shadow 
pantomime was, it was not carried out without loss of sleep, for 
each morning saw a group of VIII-2’s in the corridor—pantomim- 
ing and speaking before an imaginary curtain—while curious early 
groups paused to watch or listen. Eight o’clock is practice time; 
only devotion to a cause makes such a rehearsal popular. 

The two pantomimes which proved most popular with the critical 
junior high audience which assembled that final February after- 
noon were produced by students with a sense of humor. I fear I 
did not discourage that very valuable quality in either instance. 
One of these scenes was a day at a colonial boys’ school, where a 
thin schoolmaster (patterned on Ichabod, I imagine) kept up a 
droning chorus of learning, heard through the curtain, with one 
original boy proclaiming ‘Forward the light brigade” until the 
pantomime was fairly over. We all forgave the slight historical 
inaccuracies. The final light-comedy presentation was a dramatiza- 
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tion of Daly’s “Leetla Georgio Washington”—presented with the 
little Italian boy seated on the floor listening to the words of wisdom 
from his “pa” concerning the cherry-tree myth. The originality of 
these two at least made up for the still tremendous amount of work 
necessary for the instructor in the pupil-activity work. 

After this concentrated effort, our single attempt at ‘showing 
off,” no one felt equal to “dramatizing” for several weeks. For a 
time the very logical question ‘‘Where did plays come from?” sent 
us into the “history of the drama,” beginning with the Miracle and 
Morality plays and folk drama and ending for a while with the 
Shakespearean drama. We did not analyze differences or learn the 
complicated names. The English majors in that class, if any there 
be, will have plenty of opportunity for that in college; we were 
curiosity-seekers. The simple presentation given in Compton’s 
suited our purpose admirably. One of the groups reporting discov- 
ered the similarity between the Morality play as presented by the 
guilds and the Oberammergau presentation of the Passion Play 
which an uncle and aunt of one of the children had seen. Here we 
all contributed to the discussion of what we knew of this survival of 
the first drama type. The trip to Europe which had not materialized 
for the instructor as yet was no aid as background, but I mentally 
thanked my former college instructor for a clear presentation of 
her visits to the small German town, and my Europe-returned 
friends for their contribution to my problem, unconscious as their 
aid probably was. 

Thus we progressed to the Shakespearean drama, which we stud- 
ied in elementary fashion, much to the enjoyment of these pseudo- 
followers of the bard. As the time was now approaching April 23, 
the date usually celebrated as the dramatist’s birthday, the bulletin 
board (burlap) appeared decorated with pictures of Shakespeare, 
Stratford-on-Avon, actors of Shakespearean roles, and pictures of 
life of the day, overnight as it were. These were not contributed 
by the class, however. At the same session Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare was utilized to acquaint the class with the stories of 
some of the plays themselves, for we were not ready to study the 
plays in our work at this time. 

When these little studies had been completed, I placed in the 
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hands of the Program Committee, now eager for “acting” again, a 
copy of Lutkenhaus’ Plays for School Children for reading, in the 
meantime knowing perfectly well what they would find in the vol- 
ume. Three days later they came to me with the “idea.” Why 
couldn’t they present the dramatization of ‘Master Skylark” which 
they found there, which would even allow for Shakespeare’s per- 
sonal appearance before the class? The idea was accepted, if they 
thought it could be done. Scenery? Poof! A scene announcer could 
announce scenes, backgrounds, etc., before each scene. Cast was 
discussed. The boy with the largest vocabulary (incidentally the 
worst speller) was chosen for Shakespeare; a queenly brunette, 
despite the famous Queen’s historical auburn locks, was the unani- 
mous choice as Queen Elizabeth; a gentle curly head was cast as 
Cicely, and a wistful, dark-eyed boy drew “Master Skylark.” For 
days volunteers thumped the two school typewriters, to produce 
strangely misshapen hieroglyphics for the various parts, and then 
again the rehearsals began—cold, damp, early mornings in the now 
familiar hall corridor, with a wooden chair and table as properties. 
Again our costuming was a bit fantastic, Queen Elizabeth being 
the only character in authentic robes, the dancing-school pageant 
of the past year providing this lucky costume. But the trumpeter 
in the orange band cape produced real, stirring notes for the wel- 
come of the Queen, and the boys’ choir, rendering ‘““Hark, Hark the 
Lark” before Her Majesty, covered up the multitude of imperfec- 
tions, in the children’s minds at least. What the supervisor who 
unexpectedly paid us a visit that morning thought I have never had 
the courage to inquire. 

One or two more short, dramatized sketches, pantomimes, and a 
club picnic held on the “dramatic edge” of a steep stone quarry one 
Friday afternoon officially closed our season. Then came the task 
of attempting to evaluate, in positive or negative results, the experi- 
ment itself. 

In doing so, briefly, I should dare to venture honestly that these 
have been the positive results: 

1. We know the technique, in a simple way, of a play. From this 
point I can be reasonably sure that this group, in reading plays, 
especially the more simple one-act variety with which we work up 
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to our [X-1 Midsummer-Night’s Dream, will not be puzzled so 
much by the simple directions and conversations of the printed- 
page play. This, I believe, has been the most serious difficulty in 
play-reading confronting the junior high pupil. 

2. We have learned, together, something of the history of the 
drama itself, as a type of literature, a kind of unconscious prepara- 
tion, if you will, with No. 1, for the study of the L[X-1 play as a 
play. The background ordinarily supplied by the teacher has in this 
case been a part of their earlier experience, and will be recalled with 
pleasure in “knowing it already,” rather than having a new series 
of facts thrust upon them. 

3. The effect of our efforts at “dramatizing” for expression, and 
as an aid in our work, has been an aid to the whole English depart- 
ment and other departments attempting this sort of work—the 
promised small, movable platform has already been supplied this 
fall, and the promise of a regularly assigned English room, espe- 
cially for use in special work of this kind, has been given. An 
exchange with the other departments doing the same kind of work 
is, of course, a part of a sharing plan where facilities are lacking. 

Do I need to mention that the enjoyment we had from the experi- 
ment would seem also to contribute a positive result? What other 
groups might also do in this respect undoubtedly would far surpass 
our little attempt. 

However, with even the little encouragement we have toward 
furthering the “play development” in years to come in our own 
school, dramatization—even under difficulties—would, to us at 
least, appear to be of value. 
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DICTIONARY DAILY DOZENS 
CAROL F. HOVIOUS 


Periodically I find myself going stale. If business letters are on 
my program for the day, I can think of nothing less desirable than 
business letters. Perhaps if I were a better-disciplined person, I 
should be able to go dutifully to class and teach business letters. 
But I’m not, and I frequently don’t teach business letters. Instead 
I devote a week—or as much time as I can decently filch from the 
regular course of study—to all sorts of illicit adventures in new 
books, creative writing, or words—to anything, in fact, that is 
different and stimulating. One of the most satisfactory of these 
adventures is that with words. 

I always gasp a little and pray for guidance when I set out upon 
this particular experiment. By way of introducing my project and 
awakening class interest in it, I make the students a sporting offer. 
If each one of them will discover a new word and bring it to class, 
I on my side will undertake to explain the meaning of each word to 
the satisfaction of its sponsor. I can literally see a shock run 
through a class at this novel proposal. Here is their big chance! 
At last they have a teacher where they have always wanted her; 
for once they are to propose questions and the teacher is to answer! 

In order that this shall be more than just a hilarious holiday, the 
class works out under my suggestion some simple rules for the game. 
(1) Itis clear that no person needs or wants to know all the words 
in an unabridged Webster’s. So we rule out what seem to us the 
least desirable words: (a) technical and scientific terms; (4) rare 
and obsolete words; (c) all foreign words, including Scotch; (d) 
names of foreign objects, materials, animals, etc., that it is not 
probable any of us will ever encounter. (2) The second rule pro- 
vides that a student who proposes a word must pronounce it cor- 
rectly or it is automatically ruled out. (3) He must also know its 
meanings in order to check on the validity of my explanation. (4) 
Each member of the class is to keep a record of all words discussed, 
along with the definitions that are finally accepted for each word. 

Usually the first class period is over at about this point. The 
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assignment for the next day is to bring to class one new word apiece. 
Intentionally I have avoided giving any dictionary instruction. 
The next day I am met with wails of anguish. How can you find 
out if a word is obsolete? How can you pronounce words from 
those funny marks? By request—and how I relish teaching by 
request!—the rest of the period is given over to answering ques- 
tions about the dictionary. The assignment is then deferred one 
more day in order to give the students a chance to check on their 
words in the light of their new knowledge. 

On the third day the fun begins. In order to keep the students 
from popping out of themselves in their anxiety to present their 
words, the class president usually decrees some sort of order in 
which they may recite. As each word is proposed I write it on the 
board. Then I divide it into its constituent parts, showing how it 
has come to mean what it does. For example, the other day the 
first word suggested was polytheism. As soon as the class saw that 
poly meant “many,” and that theism meant “god,” related words 
began to suggest themselves. The first flush produced: 


polytechnic atheism 
polygamous pantheism 
polysyllable theology 
polygon 


polyandry 


polynesian 


Then someone wanted to know if metropolis was a poly-word. The 
secretary was promptly dispatched to investigate, and there ensued 
a lesson on how to use the dictionary to find the origins of a word 
before she was able to report that the polis of metropolis meant 
“city” and not “many.” 

The next question was: What do the other parts of the words 
mean? The gam of polygamous meaning “marriage” of course 
suggested monogamous. The a of atheism, meaning “‘not,” led to 
a variety of compounds such as asocial, atypical, and then related 
itself to a word recently learned in science class, amorphous, which, 
in turn, brought forth another poly-word, polymorphous. From 
pan, meaning “all,” we listed pantomime, panorama, pan-Ameri- 
can, and pandemonium. The logy of theology led us off into a long 
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list, including, of course, sociology and all the other ologies: mono- 
logue, dialogue, legend, prologue, epilogue, colloquial, etc. 

Here one pupil raised a protest. His notes were getting more and 
more chaotic. We called a halt to consider what should be done, 
and finally adopted the system of putting all affixes with their 
derivatives in one section, and roots with their derivatives in an- 
other. 

Just what happens in the experiment from here on varies with 
different classes. In classes of superior ability it has usually seemed 
best to let each student continue by himself, working out the project 
according to his own fancy. If the individual work plan was 
adopted, we begged and borrowed dictionaries enough so that the 
class period might be used as a work period. 

In classes where the students seemed less able to carry on the 
work by themselves we continued with group work. The finale 
might be a “word-down” like the old-fashioned “spell-down” in 
which the object was to see who knew the greatest number of words. 
Some classes preferred a competitive theme to see who could weave 
together the greatest number of the new words into a reasonably 
coherent composition. 

As I look back on these stolen days or weeks, I can never manage 
to feel properly guilty for having violated the course of study. 
Instead I feel almost cheerful about reading business letters ad- 
dressed to Sears Roebuck and Henry Ford. The students, besides 
having had a good time, have profited as much as I. (1) They have 
learned to use the dictionary with considerable facility. (2) They 
have added a large number of new words to their vocabularies. (3) 
They have had the value of foreign languages vividly impressed 
upon them in their tracing of roots and affixes. (4) Above all they 
have become word-conscious. Words to them are no longer just 
words—solid, indestructible lumps-—but live things with a shifty, 
tricky way of growing, changing, and evolving so that they chal- 
lenge the best efforts of the student who would subdue them. 











WORSHIP 
OLGA ACHTENHAGEN 


Memorial windows, strangely beautiful, 
Reflect a dull gold gleam on chapel walls, 

Where youth assembled seems to sense the glow 
Of otherworldliness in college halls. 

High on the rostrum someone drones at length 





Of character and conscience, good and bad. 


A Freshman sees the glint of metaled blue, 
And wonders at the youth of Galahad! 
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PHOTOPLAYS OF INTEREST TO ENGLISH TEACHERS 

Should boys and girls in our high schools be taught standards for 
judging and appreciating theatrical motion pictures, just as they are 
taught standards for appreciating stage plays, novels, short stories, maga- 
zines, and newspapers? Max J. Herzberg, supervisor of English in the 
Newark schools, thinks “teachers ought to find means of stimulating 
students to a sounder understanding of the art of the screen.” Miss Ruth 
Mary Weeks, head of the English department at Paseo High School, 
Kansas City, likewise thinks “teachers need help in fixing students’ minds 
on whether the life problems are real, the characterization lifelike, the 
plot logical, the ending natural and veritable, the theme significant, the 
diction good, the stage picture beautiful and appropriate—whether the 
movie adds something to one’s understanding of life and one’s ability to 
face it; whether it gives the lift of heart that beauty can give!” 

The critical appreciation of photoplays is, indeed, one of the new fields 
in which progressive teachers of English are working. Replies to a recent 
questionnaire indicate that many teachers are willing to participate in 
experiments with a view to determining whether higher standards of taste 
can be developed among the rising generation of movie-goers. 

If training in the right use of leisure is a basic personal and social need 
with reference to which the high-school course in English should be devel- 
oped, then English teachers should begin to give serious thought to the 
most democratic art form of our machine age—the movies. A critical 
attitude toward the movies should be fostered, and the teaching of this 
attitude should be made a phase of the training of young folks in the right 
use of leisure. Such a development would be in line with the movement 
to vitalize and democratize secondary education. Integrating the study of 
selected motion-picture performances with the development of the work 
of the English teacher would be a step toward realizing some of the ideals 
implied in education for a democratic society. 

English teachers will be interested to note that photoplays made in 
America during 1931 include productions of three stories by Mark Twain, 
two by Sinclair Lewis, two by Booth Tarkington, one by Theodore 
Dreiser, one by Edna Ferber, one by Elizabeth Madox Roberts, one by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, one by Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, and one by 
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Leo Tolstoy, as well as films based on a Pulitzer Prize play, a Theatre 
Guild play, a George Arliss play, and a play by Israel Zangwill. Two 
films of newspaper life have also been made. Shall we accept reviews of 
photoplays such as these in place of the regular reports on outside read- 
ing? A methed used in some classes at Newark Central High School is to 
have the brighter students, when they so desire, compare an acceptable 
photoplay with the original story on which it is based, telling what the 
producer took, what he omitted, what he changed—and, if possible, why. 
In this connection, also, the Central High School Photoplay Club conducts 
interesting discussions. 

At any rate, teachers seeking modernized subject matter and fresher 
methods of approach to the interests of students may find the following 
list of recent and current films suggestive: 


Tom Sawyer, a notable Paramount production, presenting Jackie Coogan in 
episodes from Mark Twain’s immortal story. 

Huckleberry Finn, another Paramount production, in which Junior Durkin por- 
trays Huck in remarkably convincing style. 

A Connecticut Yankee, a Fox production, featuring Will Rogers in a modern- 
ized version of the Mark Twain classic. 

Arrowsmith, a United Artists’ dramatization of Sinclair Lewis’ novel, directed 
by John Ford and featuring Ronald Colman and Helen Hayes. 

Newly Rich, Paramount’s film production of Sinclair Lewis’ amusing story, 
Let’s Play King, featuring a group of juvenile actors. 

Penrod and Sam, First National’s visualization of episodes from Booth Tark- 
ington’s popular story, employing a well-directed group of boy actors. 

The Millionaire, Warner Brothers’ production of a delightful Booth Tarkington 
story, starring George Arliss. 

An American Tragedy, the much-discussed film version of the Dreiser novel 
made by Paramount. Under Josef von Sternberg’s direction the production 
moves with the irresistible sweep of tragedy. The casting, the continuity, 
the photography, and the direction are excellent. Mr. Dreiser has little 
cause to complain. 

Cimarron, RKO’s masterpiece of 1931, based on Edna Ferber’s novel of the 
settlement of Oklahoma. 

The Great Meadow, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s able production of Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts’ historical novel. The story of the hardships of the pio- 
neers who followed Daniel Boone from Virginia across the mountains to 
Kentucky is unforgettably told. 

Alexander Hamilton, produced by Warner Brothers, and starring George Arliss. 
Here are fine portrayals of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
James Monroe, as well as of Alexander Hamilton. 

Street Scene, United Artists’ faithful reproduction of Elmer Rice’s prize-win- 

ning stage play, skilfully directed by King Vidor. 
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The Front Page, United Artists’ version of the successful stage play of news- 
paper life by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur. The tempo of the original 
Jed Harris production is maintained. Teachers of journalism will find the 
film interesting. 

Five Star Final, First National’s strong melodrama of tabloid journalism from 
the successful stage play by Louis Weitzenkorn. Of interest in connection 
with the study of newspapers. 

The Squaw Man, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s talkie version of the popular stage 
play of a generation ago, ably directed by Cecil DeMille. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Paramount’s new version of Stevenson’s classic story, 
directed by Rouben Mamoulian, formerly of the Theatre Guild, and featur- 
ing Frederic March. 

Frankenstein, Universal’s modernized version of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley’s 
weird tale of the supernatural monster created by Dr. Frankenstein out of 
parts obtained from graves, gibbets, and laboratories. James Whale, who 
made Journey’s End, was the director. 

Merely Mary Ann, Fox talkie based on the delightful English comedy by Israel 
Zangwill. Touchingly played by Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell. 

The Guardsman, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s splendid production of Franz Mol- 
nar’s subtle Continental comedy, in which the Lunts, two of the Theatre 
Guild’s finest players, make their talkie début. This effort of the movies to 
bring the work of the Theatre Guild to small towns throughout the country 
adds greatly to the prestige of the producers. 

Resurrection, Universal’s artistic production based on the Russian novel by 
Leo Tolstoy. 

Trader Horn, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s remarkable production of Ethelreda 
Lewis’ ‘“‘best seller.” 

Murders in the Rue Morgue, Edgar Allan Poe’s tale of horror, is also being 
filmed at the Universal Studio as this goes to press and is expected to be 
finished before January 1. 

WILLIAM LEWIN 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PRECIS WRITING WITH REFERENCE TO CLARITY 
OF THOUGHT 

Précis writing has but limited value in the development of clear think- 

ing. It can do a few things supremely well, but there are other more 
important things which it must not attempt. 

A précis is a sort of summary, but it differs from summaries in general 

in the matter of proportion. The précis “must contain all the essentials 

of the original; it must convey the same general message and emphasis 
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[the italics are mine]; it may delete only those ideas which are of minor 
importance.” 

The student who is to write a précis must understand the passage that 
he is to condense. He must know the exact meaning of every word, both 
its absolute meaning and its contextual; he must clearly comprehend 
every phrase, every clause, every sentence. If the original passage extends 
over several paragraphs, he must understand the message of each, and its 
relation to the whole. The understanding process is a most salutary 
purging of the mind. All vague notions of words are effectually dissipated. 

Furthermore, the précis writer must appraise the relative values of the 
different parts of the original. He must exercise careful discrimination; 
he cannot do so if his mind is confused. 

Ultimately, he must phrase his abstract succinctly. He has now a real 
problem in actual thinking. Various words suggest themselves to him. 
They may come flooding in, offering him a wealth of material from which 
to choose, or he may find himself with but a stammering utterance. In 
any case, he must reflect upon the possibilities before he makes his 
choice. Then he must put the words to the actual test of use. He has 
now performed a complete act of thinking. 

Too often, however, the précis writer has been hurried in the process. 
Reflection has been cut short by an arbitrary time limit. Teachers should 
read and ponder, I think, the story of the writing contest in Sir James M. 
Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy.? The thoughtful Tommy did not win the 
prize. He “stuck” for the want of a particular word. 

What word? they asked testily, but even now he could not tell. He had 
wanted a Scotch word that would signify how many people were in church, and 
it was on the tip of his tongue, but would come no farther. Puckle was nearly 
the word, but it did not mean so many people as he meant. The hour had gone 
by just like winking; he had forgotten all about time while searching his mind 
for the word. . . 

“You little tattie-doolie,”’ Cathro roared, “were there not a dozen words to 
wile from if you had an ill-will to puckle? What ailed you at manzy, or—” 

“T thought of manzy,.... but—but manzy’s a swarm. It would mean that 
the folk were buzzing thegither like bees, instead of sitting still.” . 

“T see,” interposed Mr. Gloag, “that McLaughlan speaks of there being a 
mask of people in the church. Mask is a fine Scotch word.” 

“T thought of mask,.... but that would mean the kirk was crammed, and 
I just meant it to be middling full.” 


*Charles Swain Thomas, The Teaching of English in the Secondary School 
(rev. ed.; Houghton Mifflin Co.), p. 23. 


* Chap. xxix. 
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“Flow would have done,” suggested Mr. Lorimer. 

“Flow’s but a handful,” said Tommy. 

“Curran, then, you jackanapes.” 

“Curran’s no enough. . . . . I wanted something between curran and 
i 

“You said you wanted a word that meant middling full. Well, why did you 
not say middling full—or fell mask?” . . 

“T wanted one word.” 


Tommy was run out of school. 


And then an odd thing happened. As they were preparing to leave the school, 
the door opened a little and there appeared in the aperture the face of Tommy, 
tear-stained but excited. “I ken the word now,” he cried, “it came to me a’ at 
once; it is hantle.” 

Mr. Ogilvy .... said in an ecstasy to himself, “He Aad to think of it till 
he got it—and he got it. The laddie is a genius!” 


The moral is this: If we are to develop thinking through use of the 
précis, we must be willing to sacrifice the development of speed. 

Although a complete act of thinking has been performed, the thought 
thus far has been concerned only with words and the ideas of other people. 
A précis writer has nothing to do with the soundness or unsoundness 
of his original. He is not called upon in the slightest degree to exercise 
his own judgment. Indeed, he had much better not stop for such con- 
sideration. He had better concentrate his attention upon his immediate 
task. The hour is passing and his work will be called for. 

To be sure, his acceptance or condemnation is not prohibited, so long 
as he does not express it. To go on and think for himself, however, to add 
further considerations to his original, is actually taboo. He is denied all 
opportunity to contribute to truth, that greatest of all incentives toward 
clear thinking. He must not consider the bases and consequences of be- 
liefs. He must not study facts, scrutinize evidence, work out various hy- 
potheses. The facts and experiences of his own life remain uncalled for.* 

Précis writing, at its worst, develops glibness in repeating the opinions 
of other minds, but it stultifies the précis writer’s own mind, allowing the 
appearance of wisdom to usurp the place of actual wisdom, book knowl- 
edge to supplant that true knowledge which grows from within and makes 
its own original contribution to the thought of the world. 

GRACE F. SHEPARD 
WHEATON COLLEGE 
NORTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


See John Dewey, How We Think. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


English is more widely taught than any other subject in the high- 
school curriculum. Reports based on twenty-five investigations of sub- 
jects taught in secondary schools show that an average of 23 per cent 
of all high-school teachers cared for one or more classes in English. These 
studies covered 46 per cent of the high-school teaching positions of the 
country. All the investigations were state wide or larger in extent, but 
some considered only new teachers or teachers in schools of certain sizes. 
Most of the reports were made during the last four years although one 
covered the year 1918-109. 

Table I shows that the proportion of all instructors who were English 
teachers varied from 17 per cent for California to 47 per cent for North 
Dakota. In general, the states that have the largest metropolitan areas 
showed the lowest per cents teaching English. This comes about because 
in the larger systems there are wider curricular offerings as well as a 
tendency for teachers to specialize in single subjects. 

Of the teachers of English, 47 per cent taught English only. This per 
cent varied from 9 in North Dakota to 62 in California to 69 in the South. 
The average per cents for one, two, three, and four subjects combined 
with English were 25, 21, 7, and —1, respectively. States showing rather 
high percentages of those who taught three or more subjects with English 
were Ohio, Minnesota, Kansas, North Dakota, and West Virginia. 

Of the other school subjects frequently taught with English, social 
science ranks highest with 41; Latin, 28; history, 10; home economics, 
6; physical education, mathematics, 3 each; French, biology, commerce, 
and music, 2 each; library work and physical sciences, 1 per cent respec- 
tively. 

Only four of the twenty-five reports mentioned public speaking. These 
reports from Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, and the small high schools of 
West Virginia showed less than 2 per cent of the positions involving any 
teaching of public speaking. A few teachers of public speaking exclusively 
were found in Indiana, Ohio, and Minnesota, but in general this subject di 
was reported as combined with other subjects, usually English or the aie 
social studies. 

Comparisons with regard to the subjects taught were in some cases 
difficult, owing to variations as to what constituted a teacher of a given 
subject. Thus, some investigators defined an English teacher as one 
teaching in that field predominantly. Others defined a teacher of English 


as one who taught one or more classes in that subject. Even with these 
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TABLE I 


Tue Per CENT oF ENGLISH TEACHERS FOUND IN 
oF TEACHING POSITIONS 


State Year 

Indiana , , ; . 1929-30 
Maine ,; i 1925-26 
Missouri 1925-26 
Illinois ; ; 1924-25 
Idaho : 1924-25 
South Dakota 1924-25 
Ohio . 1928-29 
Oklahoma . 1925-26 
Iowa . 1924-25 
Pennsylvania ; , 1926-27 
South Carolina . ; 1926-27 
New York . 1927-28 
Washington 1918-19 
Michigan . ; 1924-25 
Minnesota . ' IQ2I-—22 
Kansas ‘ ; ; 1924-25 
North Dakota , 1927-28 
Wisconsin . 1929-30 
Arkansas. . 1929-30 
Louisiana . , 1925-26 
Colorado ; 1926-27 
California 1929-30 
West Virginia (large high school) 1929-30 
West Virginia (small high school) 1929-30 





Thirteen cities . ; 1928 


sons and generalizations from these twenty-five reports. 
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differences, however, it was possible to make some interesting compari- 


EarRL W. ANDERSON 
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THE SCHOOL PAPER 


Periodically the student paper comes out to remind educators of the 
miseducation of youth. If you pass in review, as I have done, hundreds of 
school papers from all parts of the country, you will feel sobered. 

To begin with, these papers seem to suffer from four main faults. From 
makeup and headlines to society column and jargon they are blatantly 
imitative of commercial journalism. They contain too much triviality: 
jokes, inanities, hoaxes, preadolescent tours de force. They go in for 
hokum: undiscriminating loyalty, boosting the school, pep for its own 
sake. And they lay too much stress on athletics. Normally, at least half 
the paper is devoted to sports, with pictures of the heroes, locker gossip, 
signed columns of chit-chat, rehashes of the last game and detailed 
accounts of prospects for the next. 

For this we have to blame the teachers of journalism and the faculty 
advisers of publications. Even more than them we must blame the gen- 
eral level of high-school administration, and beyond that the low tone of 
much of American society. From high-school paper no less than from 
radio broadcast and Hollywood movie one can deduce pessimism. All are 
symbols. But such deduction would take us too far afield. 

What is the school paper for? Is it to “boost the school’? Is it to 
“train journalists”? Emphatically no. Is it to afford a writing outlet to 
gifted or pushing students? Is it to give news of school events? Quali- 
fiedly yes. But primarily its object is to build school morale, to make for 
school solidarity. 

And what does the school stand for? Many teachers and heads, to 
judge by student papers and other results of their official conduct, have 
lost sight of the fact that the school is, above all, a place of study. The 
periodical should advance the highest ideal of education that can be 
made at home among the young. It should stress character, intellect, 
studies, essential educational interests. 

These nouns sound forbidding. In the child-centered school of the 
jazz-and-gadget age the side shows have become more important than 
the main ring. The faculty itself has gone athletics mad. Here a mathe- 
matics teacher is stirring up the animals at a basket-ball pep-rally; there 
a principal is leading the cheers at the big football game of the year. 
Somewhere, at this moment, a principal is writing his teachers a circular 
letter reminding them that non-attendance at games may be interpreted 
as lack of interest in the school. It happens every year. 

On a less ominous side the craze for ‘“‘creative” education has led to 
slackness and softness in the instruction. The high school has been imi- 
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tating the worst aberrations of the college, with the result that it has 
sunk back to the childishness of the grades. 

The hundreds of high-school weeklies are rather well standardized. 
This depressing sameness, the result mainly of imitation of a commercial 
journalism standardized on a continental scale, is helped along by cer- 
tain commercial organizations supplying printed and “art” material to 
school papers, and by school-press associations with their exchanges, con- 
ventions, and prize awards for the “best” paper. 

To come down to specific prescriptions, school authorities can lay 
claim to being educators in proportion as they direct school organs into 
some such channels as the following: 


1. Play down athletics and other “sensational” or exterior events, and play 
up studies, class achievement, people, ideas. 

2. Play down platitudes, puerilities, mental and social stereotypes, and play 
up issues, matters for student decision, and stimulants to intellectual curiosity. 

3. Play down Little Babbittry, and play up originality, individuality, hon- 
esty in thinking and doing, integrity, and responsibility. As between the attitude 
of accepting all and that of questioning all, the educator knows well where his 
accent should be. 

4. Play down imitation of city journalism in makeup, style, and choice of 
material, and play up the paper as an indigenous school product, at whatever 
cost to journalistic conventions. Seeing right, thinking straight, and writing 
well are all the journalism the high school needs to produce. 

5. In editorials, down with pep-rally, inspirational, and formal-essay stuff, 
and up with lively discussion of the local and contemporaneous; up with con- 
troversy, with majority and minority views in clash, and with the fresh eye for 
the thing under your nose. 


Formidable barriers stand in the way of putting any such program into 
practice. Many teachers are not up to it, but are themselves stereotypes. 
Many are overworked; the fagged mind finds it easier to go along than 
to make an original school paper. Such a paper is not wanted by many 
administrators and social groups, any more than a genuine realistic edu- 
cation is wanted by them. The local chamber of commerce, for example, 
desires a winning football team for reasons of its own. 

So here is a high-school journal which brings out a special football edi- 
tion on green paper—athletic delirium in short pants. Here is a Christmas 
edition in fancy borders bought from a syndicate; it devotes a page to 
retelling the gospels in headlines and news style: “Divine Babe Born in 
Bethlehem,” etc. Here is a journalism cub edition, telling in sensational 
articles how the school burned down when the “chem. lab.” exploded. 
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Reaching the editorial page you find the whole issue is a hoax, inspired 
by a journalism instructor’s desire to set the class to work on a “big” story. 

The school paper, as it exists today, is a distraction like yo-yo, stand- 
ing proof of the failure to make education itself prevail. At worst a toy, 
at best it is only a bulletin. It should be used to bring pupils, teachers, 
and administration together; to give a higher tone to the school than the 
girl-boy and rah-rah tones which now reign; to connect the curriculum, 
the subject matter of young education, with student life, and to make 
both more real by the contact. 

The paper should be a little ahead rather than abreast of the student 
average. Above all—and this is the whole moral—it should strive to make 
the essential school prevail, as against the nonessential, extra-curricular, 
and “secondary” school. The strictly journalistic task is not to put out 
a pale copy of a city paper, featuring the events of the nonessential 
school, but to make this essential school as interesting as most teachers 
are unable to make it. Instead of retarding growth and holding the girl 
and the boy back in preadolescence, it should assist them toward intellec- 
tual maturity. 

No easy task. It requires ideas, energy, and courage of the teacher in 
charge of publications. It requires an exceptional type of administration, 
a faculty willing to co-operate, and a society of parents of unusual toler- 
ance who are willing to let sleeping-dog ideas wake up and bark occa- 
sionally. But such a high-school—and college—newspaper would more 
than any other one thing make the school what it ought to be—a co-opera- 


tive effort at a realistic coming-of-age. 
= : LAWRENCE MARTIN 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





RESUSCITATING THE EPIC 

Chronologically speaking, the first poem of interest to Anglo-Saxons 
is the epic. 

As a monument of language the poem of Beowulf is highly valuable,—but 
far more valuable is it as a vivid and faithful picture of old Northern manners 
and usages as they existed in the halls of the kingly and the noble at the remote 
period to which it relates. . . . . Where are we to look for its like? Who pre- 
sents them almost to our gaze like the poet of Beowulf? The whole economy 
of the high hall he sets before us. The ranging of the vassals and guests, the 
mead-cup borne round by the queen and her daughter, the gifts bestowed on 
the guests, the decorations on the walls, and the gleeman’s tale... .. } 


: Thorpe. 
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What can we do with Beowulf so that high-school people will get the 
ruggedness of the old Norsemen, the spirit of fair play, the deeds of 
“derring-do,” the religion, the ideals of the Anglo-Saxons, the sweep of 
the epic itself? Last year this problem came up in a class of perhaps a 
little more than average ability; the results were gratifying—and de- 
lightful. 

We approached the poem with a more modern perspective. Leif Ericson 
is a name to conjure with, in youthful American circles. (Many a high- 
school student will argue his superior rights over Columbus in the official 
discovery of America.) They know the Round Tower at Newport and 
the “Skeleton in Armour.” Proceeding from the doughty Leif into the 
haunts of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors is an easy step. Norwegian pictures 
of the fjords where Vikings plied their oars, pictures of the two Viking 
boats unearthed a few years ago from fjord débris (one of which is doubt- 
less Ericson’s), descriptions of bleak Jotunheim, tales of the “good old 
days”—all these things helped to give what we wanted as so-called “‘back- 
ground’’—or “working-ground.” 

We found a very brief résumé (or the teacher could more profitably 
tell it, omitting all interesting and lurid details, for the reading later) of 
the story of the poem, which confirmed all our conjectures as to what the 
poem was likely to be about. Aloud in class we read such selections from 
the poem itself as the teacher thought to be of most interest. For this 
purpose the following sections and lines are suggested: 

PART 3, LL. 380-520: It includes Beo- ParT 4, 
wulf’s resolve to help his Danish PART 7, LL. 916-1001 
neighbors, and follows his journey PART 10, LL. 1410-24 
across the sea to them; the move- Part II, LL. 1425-1585 


LL. 520- 045 


ment is swift, the lines short. It 
focuses attention. 
RutH A. SHEPHERD 


MONROE, WISCONSIN 


THE BEST SHOP—A PARABLE 
There was once a Mind that was not properly clothed; for it had out- 
grown some of the garments that it had picked up on its journey through 
the hills and valleys; and some were no longer fashionable. 
Therefore it set out for the great department store and mail-order 
house where guaranteed garments for minds were sold. When the Mind 
arrived at this great market place, it found a number of small shops in 
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which the merchants, seated behind their counters, displayed their wares. 
Some of them waited with austere dignity to bestow their goods upon the 
purchaser as a great favor; others, especially anxious to dispose of their 
stock, would come out from behind the counter with much gesticulation, 
the better to impress the customer with the values they had to offer. 

In some shops the Mind found materials for garments, of quite con- 
ventional patterns, guaranteed not to shrink, and fast to sunlight, called 
Facts; others, of peculiar colors and bizarre patterns—but quite the latest 
thing out—were called Pedagogy, and were used to trim the heavier ma- 
terials. There were also sweet little laces and ribbons, called Teaching 
Devices, to make indispensable garments attractive to infantile minds. 

A few shops were always crowded with bargain-hunting minds, who 
carried away many hangers of ready-made garments, called Information, 
to be stored away in closets and aired occasionally. When the Mind in- 
spected the purchases it had made in this department, it found that a few 
of these clothes would be a help in working, like gingham aprons or over- 
alls; some would be stunning to show off before company; but most of 
them did not really fit, and the Mind packed them away with mothballs. 

Then the Mind went to a merchant who merely furnished a dull-gray 
material called Numbers, with unbreakable twine called Theorems, and 
dozens of needles called Formulae, and requested the customers to fashion 
their own garments, which—so the salesman told the less enthusiastic 
purchasers—were exceedingly healthful, just as flannel underwear for the 
body. But the Mind found them just as irritating; it would lose the 
needles, or use the wrong one, or make cross-stitches called Plus instead 
of straight ones called Minus, and would have to rip it all out again; and 
when the garment was finished it was so ugly that the Mind refused to 
wear it, and threw it away. 

Wearily it entered another shop, where customers sat and sewed their 
garments together out of tiny, multi-colored patches of cloth called Ob- 
servation, following a pattern called Laboratory Method. When the Mind 
had sewed patiently for many hours, and exclaimed: “Oh, I see! This 
garment will have a ruffle on it!” it was rebuked for anticipating what had 
yet to be proven by more slow patching. But when the garment was fin- 
ished—and, of course, it had a ruffle on it—it shone so brightly that it 
lighted the dark corners along the road where the Mind walked. And the 
Mind thought if it could only make enough of these shining garments, it 
would fear no more dark places on its journey. But when it remembered 
how long it would take to sew together the many little scraps, it went 
away sadly, without the new robes it wanted to light its way. 
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The Mind now entered a shop from which it had seen customers 
emerge with baskets full of threads of every kind and color, which they 
called Thoughts, and often allowed the winds to carry off as soon as they 
turned away from the door. 

Indeed this merchant sold only threads; but they were of such infinite 
variety that each purchaser could weave them into any kind of garment a 
mind might desire, from proud, kingly robes to gossamer webs that would 
drift with the breeze. For these threads had been brought into the shop 
from everywhere; they had been flying with the clouds, and had spanned 
the seas, and been wrapped around the hearts of men. 

The merchant would also unlock great chests to show the customers 
what wondrous fabrics the master weavers had fashioned from other 
threads; and from such precious cloth the purchaser might now and then 
draw out a thread to put into his basket. 

And when the Mind left this shop with its basket full of threads, it went 
happily back on its journey among the hills and valleys, knowing that it 
would no more lack garments to shield and delight it; for the basket need 
never be empty of threads. 

MARGUERITE STEFFAN 


AucustTA, GEORGIA 








EDITORIAL 


The substitution of children’s for adults’ interests as a guide in 
the construction of the curriculum in literature marked an epochal 
advance in this field. Further progress is being 
made at present in the selection of those con- 
structive interests of children to which the read- 


The Materials of the 
English Curriculum 


ing program may successfully appeal, and in the refinement of 
techniques for the arousal of those interests. Little attention has 
been paid, however, to the application of basic principles to the 
problem of modifying the normal interests of childhood. 

If one’s interests are in large measure the resultants of one’s ex- 
periences, direct and vicarious, in the physical and social environ- 
ments, it is clear that our fundamental problem lies in the crea- 
tion in the child, through the totality of his daily experiences, of 
the productive interests characteristic of the superior individual. 
Teachers of English face the inescapable choice between recogniz- 
ing the imperious issues presented by the uses of new scientific 
knowledge and the anarchic course of Machine Age economics, 
on the one hand, and the evasive fiddling of harmless tunes in a 
world charged with dynamite, on the other. The new English cur- 
riculum will depend on that momentous decision for its acceptance 
in the troubled years that lie ahead of us. 

No philosophy of dignified aloofness or of sanctified indiffer- 
ence, however attractive, is acceptable in the face of the compelling 
demands made by our age upon the public intelligence. We are 
recalled from our contemplation of the nebulous objectives arising 
from our various definitions of “culture,” “appreciation,” and ‘“‘en- 
richment” by the ineluctable urgency of our common need. In the 
common schools, at least, the social basis of literature will become 
established by the importunities of a civilization on trial. 

For the teacher of English is dealing with the stuff that goes into 
the making of motive. The introduction of democracy into indus- 
try; the uses of wealth for the welfare of all the people; the pro- 
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tection of womanhood and childhood against the rapacity of indi- 
vidualism gone mad; the final eradication of mob rule and lynch 
law; the elimination of brutality and injustice in our courts and 
penal institutions; the growth of a world state in which war will 
be as extinct as the private duel—children are not only to under- 
stand these movements, they are to learn to desire them with 
studied intensity. In these emotional disciplines poem and story 
and essay are the leading instruments. 

Any successful program evolved will aim at the conditioning of 
the emotional responses of the learner to life. If it be objected that 
such a program is remote from the normally aesthetic functions of 
literature, we must be reminded that a sensitive and dynamic so- 
cial-mindedness calls for the most favorable fusion of realistic 
observation and romantic impulse—a fusion present only in the 
world’s greatest works of art. 

If the conception of the new curriculum is difficult to achieve, its 
execution is still more so. In the place of the too obvious moraliza- 
tions that most readily occur to the curriculum-maker must be sup- 
plied an abundance of materials which appeal to the ever-changing 
moods of childhood, but which also definitely tend to induce con- 
sciousness of social drifts. Out of our curriculum study should grow 
a practical psychology of idealism that utilizes the creative energies 
of real children. The materials will not provide ready-made solu- 
tions, nor will they call for the construction of juvenile social philos- 
ophies. They will provide critical standards emotionally reinforced 
against the treacherous falsehoods of a venal press. 

All this is not tosay that the contemplation of the beautiful and 
the reconstruction of past events have no utilitarian value or are 
outside the domain of cultivated living. It does mean that the 
emergencies of human society can be met only by the concentra- 
tion of all educational forces upon the critical issues of our time. 
All the dubious and indirect processes of refining tastes and min- 
istering to children’s “enjoyment” must give way to the work of 
rehabilitating the redemptive forces that are to save society, if it 
is to be saved at all, in the coming crises which economists say 


have no precedent in the history of mankind. 


JoHN J. DEBoER 
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STERLING A. LEONARD 
[ An expression read and recorded at the meeting of the State English Teachers 
Association at Milwaukee, November 5, 1931 | 

Since the meeting of a year ago the Association has suffered an irrep- 
arable loss in the death of our beloved friend, Sterling Leonard. The 
dominant thought of all who remember Professor Leonard must be of 
the dynamic stimulus which his whole life and activities provided to 
English teachers everywhere. 

Connected with this will be the memory of the human warmth which 
his personality radiated to all who came within even the outermost area 
of his influence. We shall miss his fellowship, his scholarship, and, most 
of all, his constructive vision in the councils, not only of this organization, 
but of the entire English-teaching world. 

Two years ago the chairman of this meeting informed us that at that 
time Professor Leonard was probably in the very act of climbing Mount 
Olympus. We should like to think that there was in this an unconscious 
bit of prophecy, for Sterling A. Leonard was nearer the immortals than 
any of us realized. ) 

Resolution Committee 
Maurice W. Moe 
Lutu M. Dysart 


EXPERT SERVICE ON TESTS 

Announcement comes from the Department of the Interior that Dr. 
David Segel of Long Beach, California, has been added to the Federal 
Office of Educational Research, Investigation Division, as specialist in 
educational tests and measurements. He will undertake the study of the 
construction and evaluation of tests and measurements of pupils’ progress, 
efficiency of teaching, and the adequacy of the school program. He will 
co-operate with bureaus of research in the school system and research 
agencies making investigations in the schools in this field. School officials 
and others interested in the problem of tests and measurements may avail 
themselves of the information service which Dr. Segel will organize and 
conduct. 
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RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN EDUCATION 

Pi Lambda Theta, Honorary Fraternity for Women in Education, is of- 
fering a fellowship for the year 1931-32 to a woman who wishes to devote 
herself to research in education. It is known as the Ella Victoria Dobbs 
Fellowship of Pi Lambda Theta, and carries a stipend of $1,000. Ap- 
plicants must have the A.M. degree from a recognized school, must have 
shown skill in teaching and research, and must have definite plans for 
further research. Application blank, to be secured from the secretary of 
the Committee on Award, Maude McBroom, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, lowa, must be filled out and submitted with all supporting 
papers by January 1, 1932. 





COLLEGE POETRY PRIZE 

The American College Quill Club is offering the Ted Olson Quill Prize 
of one hundred dollars for the best original poem or group of poems sub- 
mitted by a regularly enrolled undergraduate in any American college or 
university. Manuscripts must be submitted before February 1, 1932. 
The prize-winning poem will be published in the spring issue of The 
Parchment, the Quill magazine. Rules of the contest may be obtained 
from J. F. Zimmerman, Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. 





THE PERIODICALS 

“The Brontes’ Web of Dreams.” By Fannie E. Ratchford. Yale Re- 
view, Autumn, 1931. The more than fifty “books” and manuscripts writ- 
ten by Charlotte Bronte in the formative period of her life are more than 
literary curiosities. When arranged chronologically they tell a story which 
makes the mood of Charlotte’s Jane Eyre and Emily’s Wuthering Heights 
comparatively easy to understand. The period during which Charlotte 
taught at Miss Wooler’s school at Roe Head was characterized by a sense 
of exile which her biographers generally attribute to ill health. Emily, 
who had gone to Roe Head with Charlotte, had been unable to remain 
long because of her intense yearning for her home at Haworth. The evi- 
dence of Charlotte’s youthful literary efforts would indicate that she, too, 
suffered from homesickness, but that behind the nostalgia of both lay 
something much deeper than mere longing for home and the moors of 
Haworth. 
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Charlotte and her brother Branwell had been living in a dream world 
out of which came the novels and poems of the Angrian society and pol- 
itics written before the experience at Roe Head, and her longing to live in 
Haworth was due to the association of her home with Angria. A long nar- 
rative poem of Charlotte’s written in Haworth in 1886 speaks of this 
dream world in the opening line: 

We wove a web in childhood, a web of sunny air . 
Mrs. Gaskell’s reference to “a dreary season at Haworth,” therefore, is 
due to her failure to examine Charlotte’s childhood novels and poems. 

Emily’s nostalgia may be traced to a similar source. A game which the 
sisters loved in childhood strongly suggests a play, Te Gondals, in which 
Emily voices her devotion to her “‘own, her spirit’s home,” to which Ha- 
worth again served merely as a link. From our knowledge of The Gondals 
and of Angria the springs of Wuthering Heights and Jane Eyre seem 
positively transparent. 


“A Revival of the Scholar-Gentleman.” By Max Eastman. Scribner’s, 
November, 1931. Classifying Bacon and the whole experimental-scien- 
tific movement, Rousseau and the revolutionary movement, Zola and the 
realistic movement as one and the same thing—naturalism—the New 
Humanists are illustrating a distinction in the conflict between science 
and the humanities which is basically a class difference. The experimental 
movement tends to be useful and therefore not symbolic of the principles 
upon which the leisure class exists. The naturalism of Rousseau led to a 
democratic revolution, and is therefore of a piece with the scientific move- 
ment. The realism of Zola and Dreiser leaves a sense of something that 
is to be accomplished and therefore possesses the earmarks of vulgarity. 
Thus the New Humanists embrace the aristocratic tradition of literature 
and the humanities, with its promise of authority and the reward due all 
scholar-gentlemen. 

The neo-classicists in order to maintain the prestige of their profession 
are resisting science and dismissing the critical problems of civilization 
with a similar gesture of superiority and the naive belief that they have 
attained maturity in escaping the interest of the writers of the last decade 
in economics, and with a similar contempt for literature that says some- 
thing of contemporary force and meaning. T. S. Eliot’s characterization 
of the liberal movement as “social emancipation crawled abroad”’ is guilty 
of the very sentimentalism which he insists is basic to the opposing move- 
ment. His position as a literary critic is determined by his tendency 
toward small elevations, and not by any “classic restraint of great pas- 
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sion.”” Even the homage that he paid to Dryden is not complimentary 
when one remembers that Dryden followed the varying moods of his 
public. Evidently, therefore, the difference between the new Humanists 
and the neo-classic group is the greater impertinence with which the latter 
attacks the masses and those who are interested in their destiny. The 
Humanists, moreover, face the necessity of representing their movement 
as a moral as well as an intellectual revival, because of the essentially 
democratic tradition of New England, where the feudal system has never 
been successfully established. 


“Constitutional Organization of the School Publication.” By Walter 
H. Taylor. Education, November, 1931. The editors of the student news 
magazine of the Whitman (Massachusetts) High School recently adopted 
a constitution to secure greater unity of purpose in a staff that has clearly 
been in need of more definite guidance. The constitution relieved the fac- 
ulty sponsor of a great many responsibilities clearly outlined in the con- 
stitution and now delegated to members of the student staff. The provi- 
sions of the constitution are included in the article. 


“Debate Problems.” By Darrell Parker. English Notes, November, 
1931. The current debating season presents again a number of familiar 
problems that demand solution. There should be no hesitation about ex- 
tending academic credit for debating when it is guided by a competent 
instructor. Debating makes more demands upon the student than any 
other course in the curriculum. It is astonishing that it should still be re- 
garded as an extra-curricular activity. 

In the selection of students for debating there is opportunity to prepare 
the abler students for social leadership. Debating is essentially an ac- 
tivity for the most intelligent 10 per cent of the students. 

While decisions in debate appear still to be necessary in the high 
schools, it should be possible to eliminate the objectionable features of the 
plan by eliminating the familiar controversies arising around the selec- 
tion of debate judges. It cannot be overemphasized that the work of the 
coach should be confined strictly to guidance, intelligent direction, and 
suggestion, and should in no case involve the work of research or compo- 
sition; nor shall the coach attempt to dictate which argument a student 
shall use or shall not use. 

The not uncommon practice of flag-waving in debates should be abol- 
ished. Accentuated praise or condemnation with extravagant appeals to 
the emotion are likely to prejudice the audience against the speaker. 

In the current season debaters should improve the new type of argu- 
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mentation by emphasizing courtesy to opponents and greater candor in 
answering the questions of the cross-examination. The debate subject of 
this, ‘Unemployment Insurance,” has been the topic of wide discussion in 
this country. The September number of the Congressional Digest is given 
over to the treatment of unemployment insurance. The University of 
Kentucky extension department has published a handbook on this sub- 
ject, as also the University of Oklahoma. 

“Vocabulary Study in the James Madison High School.” By Martha 
Fincler. High Points, October, 1931. In a study of vocabulary intelli- 
gence of students in a typical New York City high school, in which the 
Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge was the basis for measurement, it 
was revealed that students performed this test with scores ranging from 
four to ninety-eight. The students made marked improvement in vocab- 
ulary during the senior high school period in point of number of words 
mastered, but not necessarily in quality. Students with a high scholarship 
average performed consistently well in the test. A correlation of 63 was 
found between vocabulary intelligence and general English work. The 
results would suggest that performance on the Thorndike Test of Word 
Knowledge among New York City high school children is too low. 

“Sir Walter Scott and the English Language.” By Ernest Weekley. 
Atlantic Monthly, November, 1931. Next to Shakespeare Sir Walter 
Scott has been our greatest benefactor as a maker of words and phrases. 
“To beard the lion in his den,” “‘foe men worthy of their steel,” ‘“unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung,” “‘to nail the colors to the mast,” are phrases we 
owe to him. Many of the terms in Scott’s medieval romances are anachro- 
nisms, words used to create the illusion of the archaic. ‘‘Basnet,” ‘“mor- 
rion,” “derring-do,” are examples of numerous cases starred by the Ox- 
ford Dictionary as sham antiques, some of them even used in incorrect 
sense. Other words employed, in /vanhoe particularly, are pure inven- 
tions, as in the case of ‘free-lance,’ “‘with the red-hand” and the “passage 
of arms.” Many words found in Shakespeare did not reappear in English 
literature until the works of Sir Walter Scott were published. “Fitful’’ is 
one of them; “towering passion” and “coign of vantage” are others. 
“VYeoman’s service”’ is also a revival by Scott. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 
Barrett H. Clark, critic, editor, and author, is well known to readers of 
the English Journal. He has translated or edited a large number of plays 
from the Spanish and French. Among his noteworthy published studies 
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are a critical biography of Eugene O’ Neill, A Study of the Modern Drama, 
Contemporary French Dramatists, The American Scene, and many others. 
He is associate editor of Drama. 

John B. Opdycke is chairman of the department of English in Haaren 
High School, New York City. He has for the past year been temporarily 
assigned as general editor to the Vocational Survey Commission of that 
city, and is still acting in this capacity. He is author of many books, 
among which are Jn the Service of Youth, The High School Shakspere, 
Projects in Elementary English, The Literature of Letters, The Language 
of Advertising, Business Letter Practice, the English of Commerce. 

Helen Rand (A.B. Colorado College; A.M. Radcliffe College) was an 
instructor in English at the University of Illinois and now teaches in the 
Evanston Township High School. She is the author of the Better Sentence 
Builders, The Freshman Tutor, and composition texts for high school 
soon to be published. 

Herbert C. Greenland (A.B., Bucknell University; A.M., University 
of Michigan) is head of the department of English in the Dearborn High 
School, and supervisor of English in the public schools of Dearborn, 
Michigan. He has taught English at the University of Michigan, and is 
editor of a forthcoming volume of high-school literature called Bones of 
Contention. 

Rose Susan Malmud (A.B. Cornell; M.A. Columbia) has taught Eng- 
lish in Palestine and in an open-air school in Brooklyn. She has conducted 
studies in education and psychology both in this country and abroad, and 
has contributed to the American Journal of Psychology, the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, and the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology. 

August H. Mason (A.B. Ohio Wesleyan; docteur de l’universite, Uni- 
versity of Paris) is professor of English in Howard College, Birmingham, 
Alabama. His verse has appeared in the Sewanee Review, the Literary 
Digest, Poetry World, and the English Journal. 

Marion L. Ellis (A.B. Syracuse) is teacher of English in the Bellevue 
Junior High School, Syracuse, New York. She has participated in the 
curriculum studies undertaken in Syracuse by the extension department 
of the local university. 

Carol F. Hovius (A.B. University of Wisconsin; M.A. University of 
Southern California) is teacher of English at Long Beach Polytechnic 
High School. 

Olga Achtenhagen is now assistant professor of English at Lawrence 
College, Wisconsin, her alma mater. In addition to previous Journal con- 
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tributions she has written a secondary composition text, general educa- 
tional articles and verse, and edited the Anglos of Kappa Delta. Her 
poetry has appeared in the New York Times, American Magazine of 
Poetry, and the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

Howard Mumford Jones is well known as critic, author, and professor 
of literature at the University of Michigan. He has been successively pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Texas and the University of North 
Carolina. He is the author of A Little Book of Local Verse and Gargoyles ; 
a play, The Shadow, and the King in Hamlet, among others. 

E. C. Beck (A.B. University of Nebraska; A.M. Harvard University; 
Ph.D. Peabody) is head of the English department of Central State Teach- 
ers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. He has taught in the University 
of Nebraska and the University of Florida, and in several state teachers 
colleges. 

Lewis Worthington Smith is professor of English in Drake University. 
He has written Ships in Port (one of several volumes of his poetry), 7/ 
Mechanism of English Style, and Writing for Freshmen, and has edited 
various English classics and anthologies. 
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CLASS SIZE IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH* 


In these days when school-budget committees are seeking ways to 
make the funds at their disposal go farther, Dr. Smith comes forward 
with a scientific study of class size. The harassed members of the com- 
mittees may be given a confused account of this study by some school 
man eager to attract favorable attention. The account might run in 
words like these: ‘A scientific student of education out in Minnesota has 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that any high-school teacher can 
teach just as well with a class of fifty as with a class of twenty.” The 
committee pricks up its ears, makes careful calculations of the savings 
possible by organizing the schools on the basis of the proposal, and 
increases the teaching-load of the English department from thirty to fifty 
pupils per class. Each teacher thereafter is scheduled with some two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred pupils to instruct and develop rather 
than with the customary one hundred and eighty pupils. Thus are sci- 
entific studies applied by practical men. 
What Dr. Smith actually does is to summarize earlier studies on class 





size and to report an experiment in ninth-year English which she con- 
ducted in the University High School of the University of Minnesota for 
the two years 1925-27. In each of these years she taught one class of 
about twenty as a control group and another of about fifty as the experi- 
mental group. The classes were organized very carefully to secure groups 
almost exactly parallel in ability, as indicated by 1.Q., chronological age, 
reading ability, and competence in English grammar. The progress of 
the members during the year was measured in every field of achievement 
in English for which objective tests could be found or devised. The 
author’s conclusions are threefold: 

1. In such matters as grammar, punctuation, and capitalization the size of 
class made no difference in the efficiency of instruction. 

2. In letter writing and library methods the smal] class was distinctly 
superior. 

3. In such matters as knowledge of literature and the extent and variety of 


reading activities the large class was superior. 


‘By Dora V. Smith. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931. $2.50. 
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Dr. Smith therefore favors large classes, not with the purpose of increasing 
the number of pupils the English teacher cares for, but to release him 
for experimentation, individual conferences with pupils, and similar pro- 
fessional activities. 

With regard to the validity of these findings, Dr. Smith mentions the 
fact that only one hundred and forty pupils were involved in the two-year 
experiment. Against the small number may be cited the very careful and 
extensive objective measurement of results. A matter of more moment is 
hardly noticed by the author. The average I.Q. of the groups in 1925-26 
was nearly 114, and in 1926-27 over 116. In normal classes throughout 
the country the average I.Q. would probably be under 105. Dr. Smith 
had in her groups twenty-five pupils with I.Q.’s of go—-105 and thinks they 
profited more from small-class instruction. Perhaps Dr. Smith’s findings 
would have been more generally applicable to actual conditions if her 
control group had numbered around thirty, since Hudelson’s study of 
class size indicates that 50 per cent of the classes in junior and senior 
high schools in this country consist of groups between twenty-five and 
thirty-four, with an average of 29.45. Moreover, in considering the gen- 
eral validity of these findings one must remember that few teachers in 
their routine performance would exhibit to an equal extent the alert 
intelligence, vigorous personality, and professional enthusiasm displayed 
by Dr. Smith in this experiment. 

Possibly the most valuable influence of the book will be to raise teach- 
ers from the level of routine performance. Every English teacher ought 
to read with care chapter vii. It takes us into the classroom where the 
larger group engaged in its projects with spirit and enthusiasm. We see 
how she cared for such matters as taking attendance, how she planned and 
assigned the work, how she secured universal participation even in a class 
of fifty, how she provided motivation, how she adapted the work to 
individual differences, how she checked up on the results. These matters 
are not merely described in general terms but are illustrated in concrete 
procedures which any high-school English teacher can evaluate and which 
he can adapt to the needs of any classes, large or small, in his program. 
An ample Appendix of sixty-seven pages contains the tests devised by 
the author, annotated to indicate how they were used. These techniques 
and tests are presented with such clearness that every professionally 
minded English teacher who studies them will find much to take over into 
his own experiments in ninth-year English. 

DupLey MILEs 


EvANDER CuiLps H1icH SCHOOL 
New York CIty 
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FURTHER ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE! 

This third volume in a series of literature anthologies for the three years 
of the senior high school is a welcome addition to the very few good an- 
thologies produced. Each selection is within the range of the pupil, and, 
furthermore, is of interest to him. 

The most important feature of the book is its generous supply of read- 
ings in full. Of the 292 selections only 19 are abridged—a progressive 
step in the making of anthologies! 

The book is well organized. The selections are divided under eight 
main heads from the Anglo-Saxon period to the twentieth century. More 
than half of the book is given to the literature of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. The remainder of the book is devoted to a history of Eng- 
lish literature, which is closely correlated with the readings. 

This book is excellent material for classes preparing for college-entrance 
examinations, and for classes where no attention is paid to entrance exam- 
inations. It contains enough material to suit the needs of any class in 
English literature. It is particularly worth while for pupils who have in- 
adequate libraries at their command. 

The suggestions for study listed at the end of each period are good. 
The editors have worked intelligently in making the suggestions. Also the 
readings at the end of each period are valuable. The reading lists are 
divided into two parts: “Books of the Period” and “Books about the 
Period.” By making reading lists in the manner noted, the editors have 
correlated the literature of the past with the literature of the present; and 
the pupil sees the value of the old and the new. 

This book answers its purpose: “First, present reading material that 
will be of intrinsic interest; second, enlarge the student’s horizon; third, 
give him a general conception of the development of our civilization; and, 
fourth, imbue him with that elusive but desirable thing—literary culture.” 

Mark A. NEVILLE 


Joun BurrouGus SCHOOL 
St. Louis, Missouri 


* Adventures in English Literature. By Schweikert, Inglis, and Others. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. One vol. $2.20. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Their Father’s God. By A. E. Rolvaag. Harper. 


This vigorous novel completes a trilogy. Giants in the Earth depicted the settling 


of the Northwest by Norwegians, and Peder Victorious recorded the social struggles 
of the parents and children after the prairies had been subdued. Now Peder Holm, a 
fine modern second-generation Norwegian, marries a pretty Irish-Catholic girl, true to 
the God of her fathers. Their non-adjustment is a spiritual hardship equal to the 
physical and spiritual struggle of their pioneer fathers. Rolvaag’s recent death perhaps 
denies us another fine book of this series, as Pedar Holm was only at the beginning of 
his interesting career. 

A Buried Treasure. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Viking. 

In the first chapters, in traditional form, we are told the story of a needy old 
couple who find a pot of gold in their field. But the rest of the story is in the fanciful 
colorful Roberts style: a young boy’s feeling for the community of his forbears, to 
which he, the seventh in line, comes a stranger; the emotions that arise in him as he 
feels the thread of kinship; and his interest in the magic wrought by the glow of the 
hidden gold. 

Sparks Fly Upward. By Oliver LaFarge. Houghton Mifflin. 

Estaban was the young halfbreed son of a philosophical Indian mother and pro- 
tégé of a wealthy and influential Central American Spanish aristocrat. He fell in Jove 
with his benefactor’s young wife, became colonel of a famous regiment and lover of 
an Indian maiden endowed, like his mother, with the quaint wisdom of her race. He 
was torn by the conflict in his nature: friends’ love and luxury against race love and 
ideals. The climax is his very dramatic choice between conflicting impulses 
Tall Stories. By Lowell Thomas. Funk & Wagnalls 

A grand collection of great American whoppers. Very instructive—you’ll know 
your fish, mosquitoes, and California climate a lot better after reading ’em. 
Brown America. By Edwin R. Embree. Viking. 

As executive head of the Rosenwald Foundation Fund, which devotes itself lar 
ly to the “New Race,” the author has had first-hand opportunity to know and un- 
derstand the Negro under all conditions of life. There are appalling facts—the brown 


ECc- 


and black races number to per cent of our population; they are rightly and wrongly 
victims of discrimination—but statistics indicate a sane adjustment. The book is a 
well-balanced, unbiased plea to intelligent people of both races to deal fairly with 
this problem, which is of equal importance to all citizens. 
American Beauty. By Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Doran. 

The magnificent Oakes family, granted by the Indians a thousand acres in Con 
necticut, built there the first brick mansion of Wrenn influence and lived in impressive 
grandeur. But two centuries later the glory of the family has waned. Only the weak 
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lings remain on the Connecticut farms, for which New Englanders had no real af- 
fection, and soon the Polacks, genuine soil lovers, take their places. The melting pot 
and the home call to the lad who has made good in the city give Miss Ferber the 
color and regional influence she loves to use in her stories. 

Hatter’s Castle. By A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 

James Brodie, a hatter in a small town near Glasgow, is a brute in strength and 
mentality, but hypnotizes himself into believing that he is of noble blood, master of a 
fine shop dwelling in a castle. In 600 thrilling pages he climbs to the peak of his de- 
lusion, crucifies his wife and three children, but gradually and tragically crumbles to 
a physical and moral decay. 

The Council of the Gods. By Ruth Harshaw. Rockwell. 

A connected story woven of the Greek myths. Interesting, atmospheric, and in- 

I structive. 





Book of Camps and Trails. By Zane Grey. Harper. 

A nicely illustrated account of the author’s hunting trips in Arizona. He is keenly 
conscious of the scenery, observant, thrilled by the chase, and yet in calm moments 
distressed by the cruelty of the sport. He discusses the psychology of the hunter, and 
says the desire to kill is a return to the primitive. 

The Waves. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, Brace. 

The inner, essential lives of six English men and women, from their childhood to- 
gether at a boarding school to life’s end, is recorded in soliloquies. There is no direct 
narrative, but the stages of life are marked by descriptions of the sea at different hours 
of the day. The language of the soliloquies is the discriminating poetic prose of Mrs. 
Woolf; whose the thoughts are is doubtful. The vitality of the book lies in the fresh 
convincing comments upon experiences common to humanity, which grow richer and 
more frequent as the characters mature. 


The Epic of America. By James Truslow Adams. Little, Brown. 

Mr. Adams believes in the “American dream of a better, richer, and happier life 
for all our citizens of every rank” and has confidence in the historic American strug- 
gle to preserve that dream to posterity. The narrative is a portrait embodying an 
interpretation—not simply another history of the United Staes. The familiar Adams 
flavor establishes the book as literature if not as first-class historical study. 


American Poetry to Whitman. By Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace. 

A companion volume to the revised Modern American Poetry, published in 1930. 
The literary selections in this compilation include both the well-known established 
classics of American literature, as well as some worthy writing of more obscure figures. 
The omission of Sidney Lanier from the collection is apparently unexplained. Unter- 
meyer has followed the spiritual rather than the literal boundaries of periods in the 
inclusion of this material. An extensive Preface and copious notes preceding the work 
of each author discuss the writers in relation to their times and in relation to their 
well-known works, A valuable Appendix containing early American folklore is one of 
the outstanding features of the book. 


Africa Speaks. By Paul L. Hoefler. Winston. 


Wild life in the mysterious jungle and on the long stretches of the African veldt 
and the primitive culture of the Masai and the Mandi tribesmen are vividly portrayed 
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in this colorful narrative. Except in a few passages which seem to be deliberately 
melodramatic, the story is told with the skill of the born raconteur. 


With Bob Davis Hither and Yon. By Robert H. Davis. Preface by Richard 

LeGalliene. Appleton. 

Four-page human-interest sketches—of the significant, the curious, the ludicrous— 
done with high reportorial skill. “Hither and Yon” means in Germany, in Sweden, 
among sea captains, in Ireland, about the Mediterranean, and in Cuba. An excellent 
beginning for readers who think they do not like travel books. 


Did Homer Live? By Victor Girard. Dutton. 

M. Girard has abandoned momentarily his forty-year researches in Homer to write 
a brief popular account of the “forefather of all our poetry.” No traces of the skep- 
ticism which during the nineteenth century denied the existence of the poet are dis- 
cernible in this scholarly narrative. Some of the subjects discussed in the book are: 
“The Relation of Homer to the Orient,” “The Bible,” “Homer and His Precursors,” 
“The Phoenicians and the Odyssey,” and “Homer’s Native Land.” The study of the 
nautical terms in Homer constitutes one of the most readable chapters of the book. 


Englishmen at Rest and Play. By members of Wadham College. Edited by Reg- 
inald Lennard. Oxford University Press. 


Social history of the period between the accession of Queen Elizabeth and the death 
of Queen Anne. There are well-documented chapters on the watering places of Eng- 
land (with an entertaining account of the spread of the custom of bathing and swim- 
ming), on Sabbath observance, on inns and ale houses, and a discussion of meals and 
mealtimes. The authors adhere closely to the accounts found in the original docu- 
ments. These researches are not mere academic exercises, but a real contribution to 
our understanding of the development of the English people. It would be difficult to 
find material of keener interest to the reasonably cultivated modern. 


Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited, with a new 
glossary, by Thomas Henderson. Crowell. 

Attractive, profusely illustrated edition of the first important literary work of Sir 
Walter Scott. A lack of critical soundness on Sir Walter’s part is more than compen- 
sated for by the added beauty of the revision which his artistic instinct led him to 
make. All the ballads are here—the historical, the romantic, and the imitation of the 
ancient ballad. 


Sir Walter Ralegh: The Shepherd of the Ocean. Edited by Frank Cheney Her- 
sey. Macmillan. 
A corrected edition of the writings of Sir Walter. Fourteen poems and several 
prose passages, including excerpts from his History of the World, extracts from the 
trial of Ralegh, and the text of his scaffold speech, are included in the volume. 


The Letters of John Keats, Volumes I and II. Edited by Maurice Buxton For- 
man. Oxford University Press. 
This collection of Keats’s letters is based upon the fourth and fifth volumes of “The 
Complete Library” edition prepared by H. B. Forman in 1901. The present edition, 
reproduced so far as possible in Keats’s own orthography and punctuation, includes 
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some thirteen letters not present in the earlier edition. A series of biographical notes 
on the correspondents represented in these volumes is found at the beginning. 


Poems and Plays. By Elizabeth Wordsworth. Oxford University Press. 

The verse included in this volume deals largely with the themes of patriotism and 
religion in their more popular aspects. The poems are arranged chronologically over 
a period of more than half a century—1878-1917. 

First the Blade. By San Bernardino Valley Union Junior College. San Bern- 
ardino, California: Sun Printing House. 

An anthology of verse produced by students of more than thirty California col- 
leges. This fourth volume of First the Blade contains poetry of genuine quality, 
replete with fresh figures and vigorous phrasing. 


Vassar Journal of Undergraduate Studies. Vol. V. Vassar College. 

Astonishing maturity of style and critical judgment characterize the fifteen papers 
in this volume of undergraduate studies. Such papers as “Skyscrapers in Contem- 
porary American Civilization,” “Mistress Anne Bradstreet,” “The Retreat from Re- 
ality,” “Hamlet in the Eighteenth Century,” and several others of equal merit rank 
with the finest productions of American undergraduates. 


The Story of Our National Ballads. By C. A. Browne (rev. ed.). Crowell. 

A popular account of the origin of famous national songs. Separate chapters are 
devoted to sixteen of the favorites, including “Yankee Doodle,” “Home, Sweet 
Home,” “The Battle Cry of Freedom,” “Marching through Georgia,” and “America 
the Beautiful.” 


The Dawn of Literature. By Carl Holliday. Crowell. 

A survey of oriental literature from the times that were ancient in the days of 
Athens, down to the present. Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, India, Asia, China, and 
Palestine are represented by such works as the Book of the Dead, the Mahabharata, 
the Bhagavad-Gita, the Chinese classics, and the Hebrew Law and the Prophets. Ex- 
cerpts from these works in the best translations are inserted in the text. Comprehen- 
sive bibliography and index are provided. 


German Criticism of Zola. By Winthrop H. Root. Columbia University Press. 
This book studies the relation of Zola to German naturalism, through an analysis 
of the German criticism of his Rougon-Macquart cycle. The study is limited to public 
criticisms made of Zola’s work of this period. The investigation points to the discovery 
of a widespread subjectivism not hitherto recognized in the Rougon-Macquart cycle. 


The Golden Road in English Literature. By Amy Cruse. Crowell. 

This account of the development of English literature manages to include summa- 
ries of the finest narratives told in English. The story is comprehensive and entertain- 
ing. Emphasis throughout is upon literature as an expression of the folk mind. 


How’s Your Second Act? By Arthur Hopkins. Samuel French. 

A producer writes on the contemporary stage in America with the mild cynicism 
born of long experience with the play-going public. Mr. Hopkins’ philosophic criti- 
cism is made with clever terseness. The many whimsical allusions to personalities and 
incidents of the American stage make these sketches and essays entertaining reading 
for those reasonably acquainted with the theater. 
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FOR THE SCHOLAR 


The Facts about Shakespeare. By William Allan Neilson and Ashley Horace 
Thorndike. Macmillan. 
A brief summary of biographical and critical information concerning Shakespeare 
by two well-known Shakespeare scholars, revised to include the results of two decades 
of Shakespeare research. 


The Romantic Quest. By Hoxie Neale Fairchild. Columbia University Press. 


An interpretation of the chief tendencies of the Romantic period in English litera- 
ture. Presupposing a general acquaintance on the part of the reader with the writers 
of the period, Professor Fairchild traces the development of the romanticist through 
the naturalistic, anti-intellectualistic, medievalistic, and transcendentalistic phases of 
the movement. 


A Book of London English. 1384-1425. Edited by R. W. Chambers and Mar- 
jorie Daunt. Oxford University Press. 


Evidence on London English current between 1384 and 1425 in the form of docu- 
ments purporting to have been written by Londoners of this period. Some of these 
documents, drawn from a wide range of sources, have never before been printed. They 
consist of Guild records, correspondence of prominent officials, and abstracts from 
proclamations and other legal documents. 


Dramatic Theory and the Rhymed Heroic Play. By Cecil V. Deane. Oxford 
University Press. 
A scholarly study of the Restoration drama of England and its origin in the Con- 
tinental artistic movements. The discussions include the dramatic elements of unity, 
action, and rhetoric, and the analyses of seven selected plays. 


Letters and Epigrams of Sir John Harington. Oxford University Press. 


Letters of the translator of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso and one of the wittiest of 
Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers. Harrington’s clever epigrams, the chatty and revealing 
letters, and the Prayse of Private Life are thoroughly annotated. A volume that forms 
a valuable addition to the scholar’s library of Elizabethan documents. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Extra-curricular Activities in Secondary Schools. By Elbert K. Fretwell. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


The extra-curricular program described in this comprehensive textbook is based 
upon the principle that pupils are to be trained for effective participation in demo- 
cratic society. Such extra-curricular activities as pupil-participation in government, 
assemblies, clubs, newspapers, athletics, and public programs are treated as co-opera- 
tive ventures in which all educational agencies contribute to the enrichment of 
adolescent experience. Research findings and the mature judgment of a genuine 
scholar help to solve the problems involved in home-room management and extra- 


curricular financing. 
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Generalization in Spelling. By Ina Craig Sartorius. Teachers College, Columbia 

University. 

A study of the acquisition of specific as opposed to general power in the learning 
of spelling. The evidence throws light on such questions as the use of rules in spelling, 
the teaching of derivatives, grouping of spelling words, and grade placement of visual 
and phonetic elements. The conclusions point to the advisability of the analysis of 
the individual words in order that letter combinations which are most frequently 
encountered may be stressed in the spelling instruction. There is comprehensive bibli- 
ographical material at the end of the book. 


The Training of Literary Judgment. By Leonora Branch. University of 

Southern California Press. 

Essays in literary criticism that show wide acquaintance with critical literature, 
both classical and contemporary. The four chapters, “Some Brands of Criticism,” 
“Lasting Qualities,’ “The Artist World,” and “Standards” are followed by fairly 
extensive quotations from the writings of such critics as Walter Pater, George San- 
tayana, and William Butler Yeats. 


Teaching Composition in High School. By Lucia B. Mirrielees. Harcourt, 
Brace. 


An elementary textbook in the teaching of composition that is itself an example of 
good writing. Miss Mirrielees sets forth in informal style the outlook of progressive 
teachers of composition. One part of the book reviews the mechanics of writing, 
another considers the more technical problems of prevision and evaluation, the unit 
method in relation to literature, the psychological aspects of letter writing, and pro- 
vides suggestions for the solution of numerous practical problems encountered by the 
beginning teacher of English. The treatment of controversial issues is stimulating and 
competent. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


English Composition. Books I and II. By May McKitrick and Marietta Hyde 
West. American Book. 


These books, each of which represents a half year’s work, presents a program of 
composition activities arranged upon the block or unit method of organization. Each 
of the important units is represented by a short series of elements appearing alter- 
nately throughout the book and contributing progressively to the understanding or 
skill represented in the unit. Passages dealing with the pupil’s reading as stimulation 
for expression are distributed throughout both volumes. The workbooks, available 
separately for Books I or II or bound as a single volume, contain drill materials cor- 
responding to each of the lessons in the text. Both the exercises in the text itself and 
the more comprehensive drills of the workbooks employ subject matter within the 
experience of the high-school child. 


Debating. Compiled and edited by Raymond F. Howes. D. C. Heath. 


Concise information concerning the problems confronting debaters in all the proc- 
esses from the work of preparation to the final rebuttal speech. The usual mass of 
material dealing with the principles of argumentation have been omitted, but footnote 
references to such treatments have been provided. A selected bibliography on debat- 
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ing has been included at the end of the book. Most of the contributors are specialists 

in public speaking on the staffs of prominent universities. Chapters on such practical 

problems as “Interesting the Audience,” “Advertising the Debate,” “Judging the 

Debate,” and “Intramural Debating” suggest the scope of the work. 

Essentials of Correctness in the Use of English. By Alton C. Morris and Her- 
man E. Spivey. Prentice-Hall. 

Practice leaves illustrating the principles most commonly violated by high-school 
students. The exercises, classified under “Sentence Recognition,” “Grammar Rela- 
tionship,” “Punctuation,” and “Capitalization,” are so constructed that students can 
perform them with a minimum of assistance from the teacher. 


’ 


The Stream of English Poetry. Edited by Frederick Houk Law. Century. 

Poetry arranged on the unit plan. The selections are classified in groups consisting 
of “Poems That Tell Stories,” “Poems About the Sacrifice and Tragedy of War,” 
“Poems Illustrating the Music of Language,” “Poems Describing the Beauty of the 
Past,” “Human Life and Character and the World of Nature,” “Poems of the Inner 
Life.” Suggestive questions and a list of poems for further reading are appended to 
each of the groups. The selection is such as to appeal to boys and girls of high-school 
age and includes such favorites as “The Highway Man,” “Maud Muller,” “I Have a 
Rendezvous with Death,” “In Flanders Fields,” “Little Boy Blue,” “Vagabond Song,” 
and numerous other selections which should win the hearts of the most incredulous 
members of the typical high-school literature class. 

Short Plays for Modern Players. Edited by Glenn Hughes. Appleton. 

The plays in this collection have been selected because of their artistic merit and 
their adaptability to amateur performance. Two all-male casts are found in The Am- 
bush and The Three Cans of Beans. Zona Gale’s Uncle Jimmy, and Percival Wilde’s 
Never Die have been selected as illustrations of character study; the Calf That Laid 
the Golden Eggs, A Small Down Payment, and Five Minutes from the Station, as do- 
mestic farces; and The Man with the Iron Jaw, and Really, My Dear, as novelty 
playlets. 

Uncle Remus. By Joel Chandler Harris. Edited by M. Aline Bright. Appleton 

A school edition of the Songs and Sayings, in which the delightful old slave creates 
for “the little boy” that wonderful world in which the animals have all the character- 
istics of men, where the defenseless Brer Rabbit always outwits cruel Mr. Fox. No 
American’s education is complete until he knows Negro imagination, wit, and loyalty 
as displayed by Uncle Remus. The editing is sensibly simple, and the sympathetic, 
introductory biography induces a favorable attitude. 

Literature and Life. Student’s Guide. Book One. By Dudley Miles, Edwin 

Greenlaw, et al. Scott, Foresman. 

A series of problems are grouped under each of the units included in the anthology 
which this workbook is designed to accompany. The problems are developed by means 
of exercises intended to check mastery of the information derived from the reading. 
Latin Words of Common English. By Edwin Lee Johnson. Heath. 


A word book valuable for reference in the unit on “words.” The etymology of 
English words of Latin origin is complete enough to explain the diversity of forms 
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Part I traces the history of the Latin word from 


the time of the Roman occupation of England, with illustrations of the influence of 
the Norman Conquest. There are comprehensive lists of Latin abbreviations, quota- 
tions, mottoes, Latin titles in literature and music, coined words, and derivative 
names, Little or no Latin is prerequisite to the use of this book in the English class. 


University Debaters’ Annual—19 30-31. 


Wilson. 


In this new volume on debate are the “Young Plan, 


Edited by Edith M. Phelps. H. W. 


”¢ 


‘Dominion Status for India,” 


“Amateurism versus Professionalism in Sport,” “Repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 


ment,” “The Machine Age,” “Free Trade,” “Recognition of Russia, 
Reforestation,” and “Unemployment Insurance.” 


” 4 


Government 
Among the universities represented 


are Cambridge, Columbia, Northwestern, Kansas, and Michigan. 


The Life-Story of Beasts. By Eric Fitch Daglish. Morrow. 


Essays in natural science containing the kind of information that will interest the 
general reader. There are chapters on “The Courtship of Beasts,” “Beasts as Parents,” 


” «6 


“Beasts as Hunters, 
Beasts.” 


Homes of Beasts,” “Baby Beasts 
As in Mr. Daglish’s earlier work, The Life-Story of Birds, the text is 
accompanied by many striking woodcuts. 


”’ and “Some Very Queer 











THE BREADLOAF 
SCHOOL of ENGLISH 


ROBERT M. GAY, Dean 


The Breadloaf School of English is a graduate school, 
limited in nur mbers, con ducted by Middlebury Col lege 
at Breadloaf Inn in the heart of the Green Mountains. 
The School aims to attract a group of mature students 
interested professionally in the teaching and study of 
English. T he e faculty, dr wn _—_ ym the ranks of the lead- 
ing college teachers of Er glish, and the distinguished 
writers and critic 8s who visit the School furnish an ex- 
ceptionally stimulating intellectual atmosphere. 





The School aims to create an environment in which 
stuc ot teachers and writers may find new inspiration 


for tl r tasks, companionship of a congenial sort, and 
r 

indivi di ial | 1elp from wise and sympathetic instructor s. 

Evening events of a varied character: lectures, read 


ings, informal talks by mem bers of the teaching staff 
and ‘plays presented in the Little Theater enrich the 
work of the School. The School also p >rovides opportuni- 
ties for mountain climbing, h orseback riding, tennis, etc. 
For lecturers in past years, the School has secured such 
distinguished writers as Robert Fr st, Willa Cath er, 
John Livingston Lowes, Henry Seidel Canby, Sinclair 
Lewis, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Edwin Markham and 
others of equal eminence. 


June 29 to August 13, 1932 


For bulletins and information address 
H. G. OWEN, Assistant Dean 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VT 
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Chicago 


THOUSANDS 


of high school and college students 


enjoyed an unusual dictionary lesson 


last year, using the small folder of diction- 
ary quizzes which we supply to schools 
without charge. In one period they learned 
more about using a dictionary than they 
ever knew before. Send for copies for 
your students. 


You will need a dictionary for each 
Be sure to have some copies of 


THE WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Advanced or Encyclopedic Edition 


The ONE dictionary that defines every word so 
that use and meaning can be instantly understood 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 




















































The famous and unique 


HISTORICAL CHARTS 
of the LAT ERAS URES 


owed by Amer- 
E requent revised 


began with English Chart in 1912. F< 
ican, German, French, and Spanish. 
editions. 





50 cents each—quantity discounts 
Free circular brings full information with miniature 


photostats of each chart 


THE SOUCA TIONAL, SCREEN 
64 East Lake St. - — 


























Equip your midyear Freshmen with 
our colorful, big list of 


BOOKS FOR HOME READING 


Teachers everywhere say it leads pupils to 
read more good books. The most 
popular because the best. 


$.20, postpaid 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 West 68th Street 


$.15 in quantities 





Chicago, Illinois 

































PROJECTS IN ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH 
By JOHN B. OPDYCKE 


A two-year text in one volume, for seventh and eighth 
grades. See author’s article in this issue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 








CULTURED SPEECH 


—By a New Method , yl , ’ 
Many Grade Schools, High schools and f 

Universities have already adopted the 
Pronunciphone Talking Machine Records 
for use in their classrooms, Remarkable, 
new “learn by listening’ mnethod for 
teaching correct pronunciation, Developed 
by Professors E. H. Gardner and E. Ray Nad 
Skinner of the University of Wisconsin. E -_ 
dorsed by leading educators. Should be 1 
every classroom. Records sent on free trial. Write for information 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE COMPANY 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 23851 Chicago 
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